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The  notes  on  these  countries,  vrhich  deal  in  sharply 
abbreviated  form  with  the  salient  features  of  their 
agricultural  economies,  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Eiu?opean  Analysis  Branch,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
on  the  basis  of  information  available  as  of  June  1,1958 • 


Austria 

1,  Farm  population.  About  one-frCth  of  total  population  of  7,000,000, 

2,  Land  use.  Total  area  31,92ii  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  Maine  or 
South  Carolina,  Arable  land  (including  vineyards  and  orchards)  21  percent  of 
total  area;  permanent  meadows  and  pastures  (including  alpine  grassland)  about 
28  percentj  forests  37  percent;  other  land  li^  percent.  About  half  the  arable 
land  is  in  grain, 

3o  Type  of  agriculture.  General  farming  is  predominant,  with  dairying  the 
most  important  single  source  of  farm  income,  and  hog-raising  next.  Farms  are 
mostly  small.  Mechanization  of  agriculture  is  very  advanced,  but  less  ferti- 
lizers are  used  than  in  most  countries  of  Western  Europe, 

lio  Principal  agricultural  products.  Milk,  meat,  and  eggs  account  for  about 
70  percent  of  total  food  pix>duction.    Largest  crop  acreages  are  in  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  and  potatoes.   Potatoes  in  addition  to  being  staple  food  are 
important  for  feed.  Sugar  beets  also  an  important  crop, 

5,  Food  consumption  levels.  3,000  calories  per  person  per  day,  slightly 
above  prewar.  The  quality  of  the  diet  is  about  the  same  as  before  the  war, 

6,  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  About  one-fifth  of 
Austria's  total  food  requirements  met  by  imports.  All  cotton  and  almost  all 
tobacco  required  come  from  abroad, 

7,  Trade,  Fairly  substantial  imports  of  bread  grain,  feed  grain,  fats  and 
oils,  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  Much  of  this  has  been  supplied  by  the 
United  States  since  the  war,  although  in  prewar  times  U.  S.  exports  to  Austria 
were  negligible,  Austrian  exports  of  agricultural  products  are  very  small, 

8o  Agricultural  policy,  A  high  degree  of  food  self-sufficiency  and  adequate 
farm  incomes  are  the  principal  policy  aims.  Farm  prices  of  the  main  agricul- 
tural products  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  supported.  Marketing  of  most 
agricultural  products  is  strictly  controlled.  Fertilizers  and  imported  feed 
grains  are  also  subsidized.  Special  government  assistance  is  given  to  moun- 
tain fanners e  Except  for  liberalized  commodities,  foreign  agricultural  trade 
is  regulated  by  quantitative  controls  and  internal  marketing  programs.  Tariff^ 
play  a  minor  role  in  the  control  of  foreign  agricultural  trade.  Occasional 
export  surpluses  (eog,,  butter)  are  subsidized, 

9,  Economic  situation.  Doubts  about  the  economic  viability  of  an  independent 
Austria  have  been  removed  by  postwar  development  of  Austrian  econon^.  In 
spite  of  many  adverse  circumstances,  recovery,  with  U.  S,  help,  has  progressed 
steadily  since  end  of  the  war.  Economic  progress  was  not  impeded  by  the  con- 
clusion of  the  State  Treaty  in  195^  which  entailed  losses  of  invisible  dollar 
earnings  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  forces  and  payments  to  Russia 
for  the  return  of  former  German  property.  In  1957,  industrial  production  was 
more  than  twice  the  prewar  level j  agricultural  production  in  19^6-57  was  23 
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percent  above  prewar.  Due  to  sound  monetary  policies  gold  and  dollar  re- 
serves rose  from  9  percent  of  value  of  imports  at  the  end  of  1951  to  kO   per- 
cent at  the  end  of  19$7*     Austria  has  also  a  net  credit  position  with  the 
European  Payments  Union, 

10 o  Quantitative  controls  on  U,  S.  agricultural  products.  In  1955  and  1956, 
doUax  imports  of  several  agricultural  products,  until  then  subject  to  quan- 
titative restrictions,  were  liberalized.   The  principal  liberalized  com- 
modities are:  Gotten,  rice,  vegetable  oils,  oranges,  lemons,  tree  nuts, 
canned  fruit  juices  and  canned  fruits.  However,  other  agricultural  products 
of  interest  to  U,  S,  agriculture,  such  as  viieat,  com,  lard  and  tobacco, re- 
main subject  to  state  monopoly  control,  Austria  has  bilateral  agreements 
with  a  large  nuimber  of  countries,  which  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  U,  S, 
farm  products, 

11.  U.  S.  -  Austrian  trade  in  1956  and  1957, 


Million  Dollars 

U.  S,  exports  to  Austria 

U.  S.  imparts  from  Austria 

-. 

1956 

1957 

1956 

19^7 

Grains  &  preparations 

18,5 

16,7 

Cheese 

.12 

.19 

Cotton  and  linters 

$.k 

8.9 

Bakery  products 

.Ok 

.05 

Fats , oils , oilseeds 

ii.l 

1.9 

Beer  and  wine 

.02 

.03 

Tobacco 

k.6 

1.2 

Chocolate 

.07 

.02 

Meat  &  meat  products 

1/ 

.1 

Hides  and  skins 

.05 

.02 

Dairy  products 

.1 

.1 

Distilled  oils 

.Oli 

.02 

Fruits , nuts , vegetable  s 

.h 

.3 

Tree  &.  shrub  seed 

,02 

.02 

Food  for  relief  2/ 

U.ii 

2.U 

Drugs , herbs , etc , 

.01 

.01 

Other 

•6 

.7 

Other 

.Ok 

.03 

Total  agricultural 

38.1 

32.3 

Total  agricultural 

.ill 

.39 

Other 

37.3 

35.6 

Other 

U8,00 

35.68 

Grand  total 

75.14 

67.9 

Grand  total 

kQ.ia 

36.07 

1/  Less  than  $50,000. 

2/  Exported  by  individuals  and  private  agencies. 
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Belgitim 

1,  Farm  popuXation^  About  one-tenth  of  total  popvilation  of  nearly  9>000,000, 

2,  Land  use.  Total  area  13,000  square  miles,  a  little  larger  than  the  state 
of  Maryland,  Of  this,  arable  land  is  33   percent  (including  orchards),  per- 
manent grassland  23  percent,  forests  17  peixent,  other  land  27  percent.  Grain 
covers  about  50  percent  of  arable  land, 

3»     Type  of  agriculture a  Natural  conditions  favor  livestock  raising.  Most 
farms  are  very  small,  and  extreme  parcellation  of  land  is  further  hindrance 
to  efficient  farming.  Many  small  holdings  belong  to  industrial  ■workers  and 
are  largely  operated  by  other  family  members.  Very  intensive  cultivation, 
invoD.ving  much  labor  and  heavy  application  of  fertilizers,  produces  outstand- 
ing crop  yields  per  acre;  very  high  milk  yields  per  covr, 

);,  Principal  agricultural  products.  Milk,  meat  and  eggs  account  for  two- 
thirds  of  value  of*  total  agricultural  output.  Wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley 
are  the  important  grains.  Sugar  beet  production  more  than  sufficient  for 
domestic  needs.  Potatoes  irrportant  for  food  and  feed, 

5.  Food  consurption  levels.  About  2,900  calories  per  capita  per  day,  roughly 
the  same  as  prewar  but  with  a  greater  propoirbion  of  fruits,  vegetables  and 
livestock  products, 

6.  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products,  Belgium  depends  on  im- 
ports  of  food  to  the  extent  of  about  one-third  of  its  requirements.  Import 
dependence  (food)  is  greatest  for  grains  and  fats.  All  cotton  and  citrus 
fruit,  and  most  of  the  tobacco  consumed  are   import'ed, 

7.  Trad^ ,  Highly  industrialized  Belgium  is  an  importer  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  and  an  exporter  of  manufactured  and  semi-manufactured  goods.  It  is 
among  the  good  foreign  markets  for  American  farm  products.  The  Netherlands  is 
Belgium's  most  important  trading  partner,  due  in  part  to  the  existence  of  the 
economic  union  between  the  Netherlands  and  Belgiiun-Luxembourg  (Benelux), 

8.  Agricultural  policy,  Belgian  agriculture  has  in  the  past  been  subject  to 
less  government  control  and  assistance  than  that  of  European  countries  in 
general  but  recent  years  have  brought  increased  intervention.  The  common 
Benelux  tariff  is  moderate.  However,  a  "directional"  wheat  price  is  supported 
through  compulsory  incorporation  of  domestic  wheat  in  flour  milled,  and 
government  sets  "directional  prices"  also  for  milk,  butter,  pork  and  eggs. 
Fruit  producers  are  assisted  thro'jgh  controls  on  imports,  sugar  beet  producers 
through  a  high  tariff,  end   dairy  farmers  enjoy  some  limited  subsidization. 
Protection  against  Dutch  competition  is  provided  through  miniitium  price  regula- 
tions concerning  a  number  of  farm  products,  A  law  of  1955,  setting  up  an 
Agricultural  Fund, gives  general  rules  for  the  support  of  agriculture,  and 
makes  it  possible  for  the  government  to  apply  pirLce  and  income  support 
measures  more  systematically  than  heretofore.  It  is  also  designed  to  further 
unification  of  Belgian  and  Dutch  agricultural  policies. 
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9.  Economic  situation.  Eelgittra's  economy  is  considered  very  sound  and  is 
operating  at  a  high  level  of  activity.  With  its  great  dependence  on  imports 
of  raw  materials  for  processing  and  re-export,  it  is  sensitive  to  foreign 
economic  developments.   After  reaching  record  levels  in  early  1957,  the 
economy  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  in  early  1958  showed  signs  of  recession, 
and  deflationary  trends  were  judged  more  pronounced  than  inflationary  ones. 
Gold  and  dollar  reserves  were  up  at  the  end  of  1957  compared  with  mid-year 
figures,  but  at  little  below  1956  levels. 

10.  Quantitative  controls  on  U.  S.  agricultural  products.   In  the  summer  of 
1954-  Belgium- Luxembourg  and  the  Netherlands  published  a  common  list  of  commod- 
ities freed  from  quantitative  controls  when  imported  from  the  dollar  area, 
including  such  agricultural  products  as  cotton,  tobacco,  coarse  grains,  citrus 
fruit,  canned  fruits,  etc.  Coarse  grains  have  recently  been  placed  under 
licensing  again.  For  some  products  not  on  the  liberalized  list,  licenses  are 
granted  freely.  It  goes  without  saying  that  commodities  which  are  subject  to 
protective  measures  as  mentioned  above  are  also  subject  to  quantitative  re- 
strictions if  imported  from  the  United  States. 


11.  U.  S.  -  Belgian  trade  in  1956  and  1957. 

Million  Dollars 


g.S,  exports  to  Belgium 


Grains  and  preparations 

Cotton  and  linters 

Fats,  oils,  oilseeds 

Tobacco 

Meat  and  meat  products 

Dairy  products 

Fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 

Food  for  relief  l/ 

Other 

Total  agricultural 

Other 


U,S«  imports  from  Belgium 


19^   1957 


82.3 

53.3 

Flax 

2^.6 

^2.0 

Ossein 

23.6 

15.9 

l^rsery  stock 

8.7 

8.^ 

Vegetables 

2.2 

1.9 

Gelatin,  edible 

.8 

.7 

Meat  products 

1A.6 

15.6 

Hides  and  skins 

.1 

.1 

Bakery  products 

7.9 

6.9 

Other 

19^   1957 


1.3 

1.1 

1.0 

.9 

.7 

.9 

.9 

.8 

.8 

.8 

c 

c 

•  J 

.  J 

.3 

.U 

.u 

1.3 

1.3 

16^.8  LW.8    Total  agricultural     7.0     7.1 
258.7  263.8    Other  293.8   26I.3 


Grand  total 


A23.5  ^08.6 


Grand  total 


300.8   268.4. 


1/  Exported  by  individuals  and  private  agencies. 
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Denmark 

1.  Farm  populat.icn«     SoBseijhat  o\^r  one-fifth  of  the  total  population  of 
ii,  500, 000. 

2.  Land  use.     Total  area  16,576  square  miles,  less  than  a  third  the  size  of 
Iowa.  '  I\fot  quite  tvo-thirds  of  area  is  land  in  iv^tationj  r-ermanent  grassland 
and  forest  area  each  about  one -tenth  of  total  area.     Of  land  in  rotation, 
sJjnost  half  is  in  grain;  over  a  fourth  in  grass  and  green  fodderj  nearly  a 
fifth  in  root  orops 


JO. 


3.  Type  of  agriculture.  Almost  exclusively  mixed  farming,  -with  major  em- 
phasis on  livestock.  Fairly  large  fajnilj'^  farm  predominates.  Intensive  appli- 
cation of  manure  and  fertilizer  has  greatlj'-  incireased  natiu'al  fertility  of 
soil.  Most  of  processing  and  marketing  of  agricultural  products  and  much  of 
purchasing  of  farm  requisites  done  cooperatively. 

U.  Principal  agricultural  products.  Milk  accounts  for  a  third,  hogs  for  a 
nearly  a  third,  eggs  and  poultry  for  almost  a  tenth  of  gross  farm  income. 
Most  crops  used  as  feed.  Enough  breadgrain,  sugar,  vegetables  produced  for 
doiTtestic  consunption.  Barley  most  inrportant  feed  grain;  both  x^eat  and  rye 
are  important  breadgrains, 

5.  Food  consumption  levels »  Over  3,200  calories  a  day,  slightly  below  pre- 
t-rar,  Corposition  good, 

6,  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  With  respect  to  food- 
stuffs Denmark  is  on  export  basis;  the  country's  food  production  amounts  to 
over  20  percent  more  than  its  domestic  requirements.  All  cotton,  tobacco, and 
citrus  are  in^Dorted,  also  large  quantities  of  oilseeds  (or  oilcalce  and  oils,) 
In  an  exceptional  crop  year  grain  exports  have  suipassed  iir^ports,  Nomally 
grain  imports  are  substantial, 

7.  Trade «  A  strong  competitor  in  maxkets  for  livestock  products,  Denmark  is 
one  ot  tHe  world's  largest  e5a)orters  of  butter,  bacon  and  eggs,  and  has  size- 
able surpluses  of  other  agricultural  products.  United  Kingdom  is  Deranark's 
largest  market.  West  Gennany  second  in  importance  and  United  States  has  moved 
up  to  third  place,  So\'let  Union  has  been  buying  some  butter,  pork,  lard  and 
beef  on  and  off  in  recent  years, 

8,  Agricultural  policy.  Protectionism  plays  little  part  in  agricultural 
policies  at  present  time.  There  is  no  regulation  of  production  or  subsidiza- 
tion of  exports,  though  a  bonus  dollar  system  stimulates  exports  to  dollar 
area.  Prices  of  sugar  and  potato  starch  are  so  far  only  ones  set  by  govern- 
ment, A  certain  stabilization  of  export  prj.ces  for  major  farm  products  is 
achieved  through  export  pooling  arrangements.  Domestic  prices  for  these 
commodities  correspond  to  average  export  prices.  Tariffs  are  low.  Quantita- 
tive restrictions,  formerly  very  stringent,  have  been  relaxed  to  the  extent 
that  about  66  percent  of  dollar  in5)orts  are  liberalized,  A  new  grain  policy'-, 
including  import  taxes  on  feed  grains,  is  under  consideration,  and  milling 
quotas for  breadgrains  are  in  effect. 
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9,  Economic  situation^  Industrial  production  and  national  incone  have 
grown  very  slovrly  in  recent  years.  In  periods  of  high  actiid-ty,  rising  con- 
sumption tends  to  outrun  production,  resulting  in  balance  of  payments  pro- 
blems. Restrictive  measures  applied  to  correct  the  situation  and  halt  the 
drain  on  foreign  exchange  reserves  tend  to  discourage  needed  expansion  of 
investment  and  production.  After  application  of  such  restrictive  measures  in 
1957,  the  economy  in  early  1958  shows  improved  balance  of  payments,  growing 
gold  and  dollar  holdings,  and  seasonally  rising  production,   Hoi^ever,  low 
prices  for  Danish  agricultural  export  products  present  a  serious  problem  for 
the  Danish  econory, 

10,  Quajititative  controls  on  U,S,  agricultural  products.  In  early  1958 
coarse  grains  and  certain  dried  fruits  wei^  added  to  the  list  of  agricultural 
products  which  can  be  imported  into  Denmark  from  the  dollar  area  without 
quantitative  restrictions.  Cotton,  tobacco,  various  seeds,  soybeans,  rice, 
raisins,  undressed  hides  and  skins  were  liberalized  in  195$»  Wieat  and 
canned  and  fresh  fruits  are   in^ortant  U,S,  agricultural  exports  still  subject 
to  licensing, 

11,  U,  S,  -  Danish  trade  in  1956  and  1957. 


Million  Dollars 

fj,  S,  exports  to  Denmark 

U,  S,  imports  from  Denmark 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Grains  and  preparations 

13.5 

5.6 

Meat  products 

15.U 

22,5 

Cotton  and  linters 

2,1 

5.0 

Cheese 

2.5 

2.5 

Fats,  oils,  oilseeds 

10,8 

li4.3 

Seeds,  except  oilseeds 

2.1. 

2.3 

Tobacco 

8.2 

9,0 

Beer  and  wine 

l.U 

1.3 

Meat  and  meat  products 

.2 

.1 

Dried  blood 

.2 

.6 

Dairy  products 

1.0 

.li 

Drugs,  herbs,  etc. 

.3 

.h 

Fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 

3.3 

2.1; 

Hides  and  skins 

.2 

.U 

Food  for  relief  1/ 

.2 

nil 

Other 

1.0 

1.6 

Other 

k.9 

3.C 

Total  agricultural 

hh.2 

39.8 

Total  agricultural 

23. U 

31.6 

Other 

39.0 

U7.il 

Other 

3h.8 

U1.2 

Grand  total 

83.2 

87.2 

Grand  total 

58.2 

72,8 

1/  Exported  by  individuals  and  private 

agencies. 
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Finland 

1.  Farm  population.  About  UO  percent  i, including  forestry)  of  a  total 
population  of  about  ii, 300,000. 

2.  Land  use.  Total  area  is  130,000  square  miles,  half  the  size  of  Texas. 
Arable  land'  is  barely  9  percent  of  the  total,  permanent  meadoiTS  and  pastures 
2  percent,  forests  69  percent,  other  land  20  percent.  Forests,  hovjever,  fur- 
nish much  pasture.  Of  the  arable  land  one-half  is  in  grass  and  one -third  in 
grains.  Extensive  regions  of  arable  land  are  found  only  in  the  south  and 
southwest  of  the  country, 

3.  T^e  of  agriculture.  Natural  conditions  predestine  agriculture  in  most 
of  Finland  for  livestock  farming,  generally  combined  with  forestry.  Farms 
are  small,  and  practically  all  owner-operated.  The  average  arable  land  per 
holding  is  only  12  acres,  but  most  Finnish  farms  include  forest  land.  Well 
over  half  of  t^e  Finnish  forest  land  is  owned  by  farmers, 

I4,  Principal  agricultural  products.  Livestock  products  furnish  75  percent 
of  farm  income,  dairy  products  alone  over  50  percent.  Pork  production  ac- 
counts for  over  10  percent,  Oats  are  the  most  widely  grown  grain,  barley, 
wheat  and  rye  are  important  too.  Potatoes  are  grown  everywhere.  Sugar  beet 
production  is  increasing.  Cooperative  processing  and  marksting  of  farm  pro- 
ducts are  extensive, 

5.  Food  consumption  levels.  Present  food  consun5)tion  in  Finland  is  esti- 
mated  at  over  3,100  calories  per  person  per  day.  In^jorts  provide  nearly  UO 
percent  of  food.  Consumption  of  milk  and  butter  is  among  the  highest  in  the 
world,  while  fruit  and  vegetable  consun^tion  is  low, 

6.  Dependence  on  iirqjorts  of  agricultural  products.  Finland  has  large 
deficits  in  food  production.  One-lialf  or  more  of  the  breadgrains  and  about 
four-fifths  of  the  sugar  are  imported.  The  country  is  usually  about  self- 
sufficient  in  livestock  products,  but  imported  feeds  contidbute  to  this  out- 
put, A  large  share  of  the  fruit  consumed  and  all  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
are  imported. 

7.  Trade.  Products  of  the  wood  and  woodworking  industries  provide  80  per- 
cent  of  Finnish  exports,  metal  industries  an  additional  13  percent.  Cheese 
is  the  only  farm  product  exported  regularly,  but  butter  exports  are  currently 
substantial.  Raw  materials,  machinery  and  transportation  equipment  account 
for  70  percent  of  all  irports,  food  and  beverages,  etc.,  for  18  percent. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  the  two  most  important  trading 
partners, 

8.  Agricultural  policy.  Adverse  climatic  conditions  and  the  need  for 
increased  self-sufficiency  in  food  in  case  of  emergency  are  reasons  given 
for  Finland's  high  degree  of  agricultural  protection  and  many-sided  price  and 
marketing  policies.  Tariffs,  some  very  high,  price  equalization  fees, 
quantitative  restrictions  through  licensing  of  imports,  state  monopoly  of 
foreign  trade  in  grains,  e3q3ort  subsidies  and  government  trading  are  the 
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chief  means  by  -which  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products  is  regulated. 
At  times  imports  of  essential  farm  products  may  be  subsidized  to  keep  the 
price  doxm  on  items  which  affect  the  cost  of  living.  To  encoxirage  production 
many  farm  products  are  subsidized  or  grown  under  contract  at  a  guaranteed 
price.  Farm  prices  are  regulated  in  accordance  with  an  annual  farm  income 
agreement  between  the  government  and  the  farmers.  Resettlement  under  the 
Land  Acquisition  Act  of  19U5  of  the  1;0,000  families  who  left  territories 
ceded  to  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  a  primary  objective  of  Finnish  postwar 
agricultural  policy. 

9,  Economic  situation.  The  one-sided  nature  of  Finnish  exports  and  heavy  de- 
pendence on  imported  raw  materials  mal<B  the  Finnish  economy  very  sensitive  to 
economic  fluctuations.  As  an  aftermath  of  the  period  of  reparations  payments 
(19U5-1952)  to  the  USSR,  a  high  level  of  costs  prevails,  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  Finland  to  compete  in  foreign  markets,  and  inflationary  tendencies 

persist.  To  relieve  the  situation,  Finland  in  1957  devalued  her  currency  by 
close  to  30  peixjent.  She  also  entered  into  a  multilateral  trade  arrangement 
with  West  European  countries,  under  which  so-called  global  quotas  were  estab- 
lished for  many  products.  Some  are  open  to  the  U,S,,  but  none  of  these 
concern  farm  products  of  any  importance, 

10,  Quantitative  controls  on  U,S,  agricultural  products.  Practically  all 
U,S,  farm  products  are  subject  to  quantitative  control.  Prospects  of 
liberalization  in  the  near  future  do  not  appear  bright, 

11,  U,  S,  -  Finnish  Trade  in  1956  and  1957. 


Million  Dollars 


U,  S.  exports  to  Finland 


Grains  and  preparations 

Cotton  and  linters 

Fats,  oils,  oilseeds 

Tobacco 

Meat  and  meat  products 

Dairy  products 

Fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 

Food  for  relief  3/ 

Other  ■" 

Total  agricultural 
Other 

Grand  total 


1957 

U,  S,  inports  from  Finland 

1956 

1956 

1957 

8.1 

1.9 

Cheese 

.25 

.31 

ii.2 

3.0 

Meat  nroducts 

.01 

.01 

.5 

1/ 

Bakery  products 

.01 

.01 

3.^ 

2.2 

Feathers 

nil 

.01 

1/ 

1/ 

Wool 

.05 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Other 

2/ 

2/ 

1.5 

.1 

1/ 

1/ 

1.0 

.3 

13,8 

7.5 

Total  agricultural 

.32 

.3h 

28,3 

26.5 

Other 

ii7.99 

39.73 

ii7.1 

3U.0 

Grand  total 

li8.31 

li0.07 

1/    Less  than  ■)50,000. 

2/    Less  than  ^5,000. 

3/    Exported  by  individuals  and  private  agencies. 
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France 

1,  Farm  population.  About  one-fourth  of  total  population  of  about  [ti|,000,000o 

2,  Land  use«  Tot.al  area  212,800  square  miles,  four-fifths  the  size  of  Texas, 
of  which  arable  land  (including  vineyards  and  orchards)  38  percent;  permanent 
meadows  and  pastures  21;  percent;  forests  21  percent;  other  land  17  percent.  In 
1956,  grain  covered  i^O  percent  of  arable  land  ik$   percent  if  vineyards  and 
orchards  are  excluded  from  arable  land). 

3,  Type  of  agriculture.  Mostly  diversified,  though  France  is  world's  largest 
specialized  producer  of  wine.  Fanfis,  the  majority  owner-operated,  are  fairly 
large,  judged  by  West  European  standards,  but  tliey  are  often  badly  fragmented. 
Agricultural  resources  have  not  been  as  intensively  used  in  France  as  in  the 
more  densely  populated  countries  of  Western  Europe,  and  there  are  therefore 
greater  possibilities  of  expanding  production.  Mechanization  increasing 
rapidly. 

k»     Principal  agricultural  products.  Meat,  milk,  poultry  and  eggs  account  for 
about  60  percent  of  value  of  total  food  output.  Chief  grains:  Wheat,  oats, 
barley.  Wine  a  major  product.  Potatoes  (for  food  and  feed)  and  sugar  beets 
important,  also  oilseeds  since  the  Xi^ar, 

5.  Food  consumption  levels.  About  3,000  calories  per  peraon  per  day, roughly 
same  as  before  war.  Consumption  of  livestock  products  above  prewar, 

6.  Dependence  on  imports  of  agrioj.ltural  products.  Net  imports  of  food  and 
feed  provide  less  than  ^  percent  of  the  caloric  value  of  France's  food  supply. 
All  of  country's  requirements  for  raw  cotton  and  about  two-fifths  of  its 
tobacco  requireinents  come  from  abroad, 

7,  Trade «  France  is  world's  fourth  largest  importer  of  agricultural  products, 
ranking  close  after  West  Germany,  Main  agricultural  imports:  Cotton,  wool, 
fats  and  oils,  wine,  coffee,  fruits  ard  vegetables.  Main  agricalttiral  ex- 
ports: Wine,  wool,  and,  in  recent  years,  wheat  and  sugar.  In  1957>  about  k9 
percent  of  all  agricultural  imports  canB  from  the  French  franc  area,  and  35 
percent  of  the  far  smaller  agricultural  exports  went  to  that  area, 

8,  Agricultural  policy.  Strongly  protectionist.  High  tariffs  and  quantita- 
tive controls  on  imports  from  foreign  countries;  liberalization  meas^jres, 
suspended  in  1952  and  1953,  and  then  gradually  re-introduced,  were  again 
suspended  in  June  1957,  Imports  from  French  franc  area  virtually  unrestricted* 
Government  monopoly  control  for  tobacco,  wheat,  rice,  com,  barley.  Govern- 
ment-fixed prices  or  price-support  programs  for  grains,  sugar  beets,  oilseeds, 
wine,  livestock,  milk  and  dairy  products,  cider  apples  and  pears,  and  various 
other  products.  Direct  export  subsidy  programs  in  effect  for  wheat,  wheat 
flour,  sugar,  meat,  dairy  products,  and  wine.  Fund  for  Mutual  Guarantee  and 
Orientation  of  Agricultural  Production  established  in  1955  with  power  to  sta- 
bilize markets  through  purchase,  sale,  storage,  export  or  import  operations, 
and  to  promote  production  adjustments  in  line  with  market  possibilities. 
Third  Rural  Investment  Plan,  1958-61,  to  put  increased  stress  on  improving 
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agricultiiral  productivity  so  as  to  make  French  products  more  competitive  on 
world  markets;  it  calls  for  larger  production  and  exports,  with  some  shift 
in  emphasis  from  wheat,  sugar  beets,  and  potatoes  to  livestock  products  and 
feed. 

9.  Econcmic  situation.   Basically  endowed  with  substantial  resources  and 
facilities  for  production  and  trade,  France  has  been  beset  with  political  in- 
stability and  insufficient  popular  support  for  temporarily  painful  economic 
policy  to  pave  way  for  more  balanced  econcmic  development.  As  a  result, 
France's  economic  position  continues  precarious,  despite  great  progress  in 
output,  consumption,  and  investment  since  the  war.   Foreign  exchange  situa- 
tion improved  in  1954-  and  1955  but  then  deteriorated  rapidly  as  result  of 
freeze  damage  to  1956  crops,  declining  dollar  aid,  the  Algerian  war,  the  Suez 
crisis,  and  mounting  inflationary  pressures.  With  gold  and  dollar  reserves 
down  from  vl.B  to  -^l.O  billion  between  mid- 19 56  and  mid-1957,  France  suspended 
trade  liberalization,  devalued  the  franc  by  20  percent,  took  various  measures 
designed  to  contain  inflation,  and,  in  January  1958,  obtained  credits  of  ^t665 
million.   But  payments  position  already  showing  new  signs  of  deterioration 
before  grave  government  crisis  of  April-May,  and  worsened  during  it. 

10.  Quantitative  controls  on  U.  S.  agricultural  products.  All  dollar  agri- 
cultural imports  strictly  controlled.   General  policy  is  to  give  preference 
first  to  imports  from  French  franc  area,  and  second  to  imports  from  bilateral- 
trade-agreement  partners.  When  a  comjnodity  is  temporarily  in  short  supply 
and  cannot  be  bought  in  non-dollar  areas,  authorization  to  import  the  nec- 
essary quantities  from  the  U.  S.  may  be  made;  but  when  supply  is  sufficient, 
the  imports  are  stopped. 

11.  U.  S.  -  French  trade  in  1956  and  1957. 

Million  Dollars 


U.  S.  exports  to  France 


Grains  &  preparations 

Cotton  and  linters 

Fats,  oils,  oilseeds 

Tobacco 

Meat  &  meat  products 

Dairy  products 

Fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 

Food  for  relief  2/ 

Other 

Total  agricultural 
Other 

Grand  total 


1956 

56.6 

52.6 

12. C 

3.8 

,6 

2,0 

3.9 

2,0 

At6 

138.1 


2231 
16.1 
A7.3 
10,0 
/;.8 
.6 

1/ 
3.3 

.A 
2.6 

85.1 
500,1 


U.  S.  imports  from  France 


Wine 

Fats  and  oils 

Fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 

Wool 

Hides  and  skins 

Cheese 

Molasses 

Drugs,  herbs,  etc. 

Other 

Total  agricultural 
Other  : 


555.5  585.2 


Grand  total 


228.1   255.3 


1/  Less  than  $50,000. 

2/  Exported  by  individuals  and  private  agencies. 
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West  Germany 

1,  Farm  poprulation*  About  one -eighth  of  total  population  of  approximately 
53,000,000,  including  Western  Berlin  (but  excluding  the  Saar), 

2.  Land  use.  Total  area  9l|, 700  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  Oregon, 
Thereof:  Srable  land  (including  orchards  and  vineyards)  35  percent^  permanent 
irieadows  and  pastures  23  percent;  forests  28  percent;  other  land  lU  percent. 
Grain  covers  more  than  half  the  arable  land, 

3*  Type  of  agraculture.  Diversified,  Slaughter  animals  in  1956-57  accounted 
for  iA  percent  of  total  cash  receipts,  milk  for  27  percent,  grains  for  11  per- 
cent. Farms  are  predomJ.r.antly  family-sized,  medium  to  smal-1  in  acreage,  and 
often  badly  fragmented.  Mechanization  is  well  advanced.  Fertilizer  input  is 
high, 

li.  Principal  agriculture  products »  Livestock  products  in  1956-57  accounted 
for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  vailue  of  food  output,  compared  to  little  more 
than  one-half  in  19ii8-U9,  Chief  grains:  Rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley.  Potatoes 
important  for  both  food  and  feed.  Sugar  beets  greatly  expanded  compared  with 
prewar.  Oilseeds  sharply  up  in  last  two  years, 

5,  Consurption  levels.  Nearly  3,000  calories  per  person  per  day,  about  the 
same  as  prewar.  Consultation  of  meat  and  milk  still  below  prevTar, 

6,  Deperidence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  Imports  provide  one- 
third  of  caiorie  value  of  food  supplies  for  West  Germany,  including  Western 
Berlin,  a  proportion  about  the  same  as  prewar  for  same  territory,  though  pop- 
ulation has  been  greatly  increased  by  transfer  of  Germans  from  the  East,  All 
cotton  and  about  two-thirds  of  tobacco  consumed  are  imported, 

7,  Trade ,  An  industrial  country.  West  Germany  trades  manufactures  for  a  good 
part  6t  "its  food  and  raw  material  requirements.  It  is  world*  s  third  largest 
importer  of  agricultural  products,  and  one  of  American  agriculture's  four 
biggest  foreign  customers,  ranking  third  in  1957,  Principal  imports:  Mieat 
and  feed  grains,  cotton,  oils  and  fats,  coffee,  wool,  tobacco.  Agricultural 
exports  are  small,  with  hops,  meat  products,  and  beer  the  most  important  items, 

8,  Agricultural  policy.  Since  its  currency  reform  in  I9I4.8,  West  Germany  has 
to  a  large  extent  ire  stored  a  market  economy.  But,  while  all  direct  regimen- 
tation of  production  and  consumption  has  been  abolished,  agriculture  continues 
to  be  protected  in  significant  degree.  Thus,  government  fixes  producer  prices 
for  grains,  sugar  beets,  rapeseed,  certain  forage  seeds,  and  subsidizes  milk, 
eggs,  flax,  hemp,  high-quality  seeds.  It  uses  flexible  import  controls  and 
market -regulation  for  grain,  sugar,  livestock  and  meat,  fats  and  milk  and  dairy 
products;  these  import  controls  effected  by  goverTiment-superviced  "Import  and 
Stocking  Offices,"  also  in  charge  of  a  buffer-stocks  program.  There  is  market 
regulation  by  establishment  of  market  areas  for  producers  in  specified  regicns, 
milk  sheds,  and  the  like:  conpulsory  admixture  for  home-groi'Tn  wheat,  rapeseed, 
tallow;  and  protection  for  fruit  and  vegetables  through  tariffs  and  quantita- 
tive import  restrictions.  Consumer  prices  for  sugar  and  milk  are  fixed, 
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A  law  passed  in  July  1955  authorizes  programs  designed  to  help  agriculture 
achieve  income  parity  with  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 


o 


Economic  situation.  Since  1950,  West  Germany  has  experienced  a  boom  in 
home  investment,  consumption  and  exports.  Aided  by  stable  political  situation 
and  absence  of  significant  labor  disputes,  economic  expansion  proceeded  at 
rapid  pace.  Gold  and  dollar  reser\'es  rose  from  12  percent  of  the  value  of  im- 
ports at  the  end  of  1951  to  kh   percent  at  the  end  of  195U,  and  55  percent  at 
the  end  of  1957j  when  they  amounted  to  >i>U.l  billion.  The  strong  balance  of 
payroents  position  accounts  for  steps  taken  in  recent  years  to  free  from  ex- 
change control  bulk  of  inports  froFi  doU-ar  area,  and  also  has  put  West  Germany 
in  forefront  of  countries  favoring  early  convertibility.  Continuously  large 
ir_flow  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  in  past  two  years  a  cause  of  concern  to 
Germany  and  its  trading  partners, 

10,  Quantitative  controls  on  U,S,  agricultural  products »  Although  great  num- 
bers of  dollar  products  have  been  freed  from  exchange  "controls,  relatively  fev7 
items  of  much  importance  to  U,S,  agricultural  export  interests  ha'V'e  been  thus 
liberalized,  notably  cotton,  tobacco^  oilseeds,  rav:  fats  and  oils,  dried 
fruits  (except  raisins).  Most  other  farm  products  remain  subject  to  quantita- 
tive restrictions  of  one  type  or  another  if  coming  from  the  United  States,  and 
this  in  spite  of  fact  that  some  of  them,  including  oranges,  raisins,  canned 
citrus  ^juices  and  concentrates,  are  liberalized  for  countries  belonging  to  the 
OrgarjLzation  for  European  Economic  Cooperation,  Moreover,  V/est  Germany  has 
bilateral  trade  agreements  td-th  many  countries,  often  stipulating  import 
quotas  for  major  agricultural  products  -  another  indication  that  U,S,  products 
are  not  receiving  equal  treatment, 

11,  U.  S,  -  West  C-erman  trade  in  1956  and  1957. 


Million  Dollars 

U.   S.   exports  to  V/est 

Germany 

_ 

U.  S ,  imports  from  West  Geimany 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Grains  &  preparations 

92,2 

62,9 

Meat  oroducts 

6,7 

5.7 

Cotton  and  linters 

70.6 

lii7.3 

Beer  and  wine 

k.h 

5.U 

Fats, oils, oilseeds 

79.7 

82.7 

Hops 

1.7 

3.0 

Tobacco 

h3.0 

ii6,8 

Bones, bristles, feathers  3.1; 

2,8 

Meat  &  meat  products 

8.1 

7.9 

Fats  and  oils 

1.2 

1,6 

Dairy  products 

3.9 

.3 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 

lol; 

1.1; 

Fruits, nuts, vegetable: 

3  29.1 

30.0 

Drugs , her bs , etc , 

1.7 

1.3 

Food  for  relief  1/ 

19.3 

10.9 

Hides  and  skins 

1.1; 

1.0 

Other 

19.7 

22.6 

Other 

3.0 

3.1i 

Total  agricultiiral 

365.6 

kll.h 

Total  agricultural 

21;. 9 

25.6 

Other 

1;07.1 

532,7 

Other 

U66,2 

566.5 

Grand  total 

772.7 

9khcl 

Grand  total 

1;91.1 

592.1 

1/  Exported  by  individuals  and  private  agencies, 
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Greece 

1,  Farm  population^     About  half  of  totsil  population  of  nearly  8,500,COO. 

2,  Land  use.     Total  area  51*200  square  miles,  approximately  same  as  that  of 
Alabama,  but  very  mountainous.     Arable  land  (including  orchards  and  vineyard^ 
about  26  percent  of  total  areaj   15  percent  forestj  35-UO  percent  grazing  lan^ 
most  of  it  suitable  only  for  sheep  or  goats^  rest  mostly  wasteland.     About 
three-fifths  of  arable  land  is  in  grains,  over  one-fifth  in  fallow, 

3,  Type  of  agriculture,     Unspecialized  for  most  part,  with  little  integra- 
tion of~crop~anTTives^ock  farmjLngj  but  there  are  also  m^any  highly  special- 
ized farms  where  only  one  crop,  e,g,,  tobacco  or  grapes  (for  cuj:Trants  or 
raisins),  is  groim.     Farms  soce  very  small,  production  techjiiques  generally 
primitive,  though  technological  iiiprovements  have  been  substantial  in  recent 
jrears, 

ii.     Principal  agricultural  products.     Wheat  is  by  far  most  impoirbant  product, 
olive  oil  second.     Sheep  and  goats  provide  two-thirds  of  milk  and  half  of 
ineat  produced.     Tobacco  is  chief  export^  other  important  export  crops  ai^ 
dried  grapes  and  cotton, 

5,  Food  consumption  levels.     About  2,600  calories  per  capita  per  day, 
slightly  above  prewar,  but  still  one  of  lovrest  levels  in  Europe,     Consumption 
of  livestock  products  low^   of  grain  pixDducts,  fruit  and  vegetables  high, 

6,  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.     Less  than  one-eighth  of 
Greece's  f*ood  requirements  imported  in  recent  years,  chiefly  ^;heat,   sugar, 
livestock  products,   fish,  and  fats  and  oils,     VJheat  import  requirements  loi-.^er 
than  formerly  as  result  of  higher  production.     Also,   as  result  of  large  pro- 
duction increases,   country  now  much  more  than  self-sufficient  in  cotton, 
generally  self -sufficient  in  rice, 

7,  Trade ,     Principal  agricultural  inports:     wheat,   sugar,  wool.     Principal 
agiT-cultural  exports:     Oriental  tobacco,  dried  grapes,   and  cotton, 

8,  Agricultural  policy.     Protective  tariffs  on  nuirerous  agricultural  pro- 
duct'sT     Since  devaluation  of  drachma  in  April  1953  no  quantitative  restric- 
tions on  inports  of  agricultural  products  except  for  wheat  and  wheat  flour, 
which  can  be  iirported  only  by  government.     Imports  of  other  agricultural 
commodities  require  licenses,  but  these  automatically  issued,  providing 
deposit  requirements  met.     Although  all  agricultural  products  except  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  can  be  imported  by  private  traders  under  these  procedures, 
relatively  large  proportion  of  the  basic  foods  is  imported  by  the  government, 
through  private  traders  on  a  bid  basis.     Government  supports  wl'ieat,  currant, 
raisin,   and  olive  oil  prices,  providing  for  collection  of  part  of  crop  at  the 
"security"  prices.     Collateral  loans,  extended  by  Agricultural  Bank  on 

numerous   crops,   also  help  support  prices  by  placing  farmer  in  stronger 
bargaining  position.     Retail  prices  of  basic  foods  subject  to  government  con- 
trol.    Major  probleras  of  Greek  agriculture  are  small  amount  of  land  available 
per  farmer  and  low  productivity,  resulting  in  underemployment  and  low 
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standard  of  livingj  Government  attempting  to  improve  production  techniques 
through  more  active  extension  service,  loans  for  purchase  of  equipment,  etc., 
and  to  expand  areas  on  which  intensive  agriculture  may  be  carried  out,  by- 
means  of  drainage,  flood  control  and  irrigation. 

9.  Economic  situation.  Since  $G   percent  devaluation  of  drachma  in  April 
1953  Greek  economy  has  undergone  marked  expansion.  Agricultural  and  indus- 
trial production  and  exports  at  record  levels.  Internal  economic  situation 
relatively  stable,  but  gold  and  dollar  re serves, which  increased  each  year 
from  1953  through  1956,  declined  in  1957.  Government  plans  to  dex'elop  long 
term  economic  program  to  help  solve  basic  problems  of  underemployment  and 
low  income  getting  under  way  slowly. 

10.  Quantitative  controls  on  U.  S.  agricultural  products.  Only  products 
subject  to  quantitative  import  control's  are  wheat  and  wheat  floiir,  still 
state-traded,  but  purchased  principally  from  the  United  States. 

11.  U.  S.  -  Greek  trade  in  1956  and  195?. 

Ilillion  Dollars 
U.  S,  exDorts  to  Greece 


Grains  and  preparations 

Cotton  and  linters 

Fats,  oils,  oilseeds 

Tobacco 

Meat  and  meat  products 

Dairy  products 

Fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 

Food  for  relief  2/ 

Other 

Total  agricultural 

Other 

Grand  total 


1/  Less  than  .i>50,C00. 

"2/    Exported  by  individuals  and  private  agencies. 


1957 

U.  S.  imports  from 

Gree( 

ce 

1956 

1956 

1957 

35.7 

22.2 

Tobacco 

iS.h 

20.2 

.h 

h.^ 

Olive  oil 

1/ 

1.5 

11. U 

8.0 

Olives 

1.1 

1.1 

nil 

nil 

Wool 

.1 

.h 

1/ 

1/ 

Dried  figs 

.h 

.3 

.7 

.9 

Wine 

.2 

.2 

1/ 

1/ 

Spices 

.1 

.2 

10.5 

10.2 

Cheese 

.2 

.1 

3.8 

.5 

Other 

.h 

.3 

62.5 

ii6.3 

Total  agricultural 

17.9 

2ii.3 

28.1 

39.7 

Other 

ii.h 

a.8 

90.6 

86.0 

Grand  total 

22.3 

29.1 
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Iceland 

1,  Farm  population^  Less  than  one-fifth  of  a  total  population  of  165,000, 

2,  Land  use»  Total  area  is  39,800  sq,  miles,  the  size  of  Virginia,  Two- 
thirds  of  Iceland' s  surface  is  devoid  of  vegetation.  Of  the  remainder,  one- 
half  has  a  vegetation  of  some  agricultural  value.  Grass  is  the  main  crop  by 
far*   Land  use  statistics  distinguish  between  manui^sd  grassland  and  gardens 
(liiO,300  and  3,000  acres, respectively, in  195U), 

3,  Type  of  agriculture.  Livestock  production  predominates,  -with  dairy 
cattle  and  sheep  important.  Dairying  is  expanding  steadily.  Measures  to 
eradicate  diseases  introduced  mth  irported  sheep  resulted  in  heavy  reduc-* 
tions  in  sheep  numbers  during  the  19li.0*s,  but  the  trend  is  again  upward  and 
sheep  nmribers  are  now  the  highest  in  25  years.  Grass,  hay  and  silage,  sup- 
plemented with  herring  and  fish  meal,  are  the  main  feedstuffs.  There  were 
5,300  farms  in  1952,  Data  on  farm  size  have  little  meaning  since  much  of  the 
land  is  of  little  use  agriculturally.  Somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  farms 
are  owner-operated.  Tractors  have  come  into  common  usage  since  World  War  II, 
Processing  and  marketing  of  farm  products  are  generally  cooperatively 
organized. 

U«  Principal  agricultural  products.  Dairy  products  and  meats  are  the  main 
commodities  produced  for  the  marke't,  and  Iceland  is  self-sufficient  in  these 
products.  Mutton  accounts  for  two-thirds  of  the  meat  supply.  Grains  are 
grown  only  experimentally  and  potato  production  does  not  qaite  cover  domestic 
consunption.  Some  vegetables  are  gro\m   in  the  open,  some  in  hot  houses, 
heated  vrith  hot  water  or  steam  from  the  hot  springs, 

5,  Food  consumption  levels  and  dependence  on  imports.  The  high  food  con- 
sumption  level  of  about  3,200  calories  per  person  per  day  is  comparable  with 
that  of  other  North  European  countries,  Cons\imption  of  milk  is  very  high. 
Iceland  is  self-sufficient  in  livestock  products  but  must  inport  all  grains, 
sugar  and  tree  fruits,  as  well  as  fibers  (except  wool)  and  tobacco, 

6,  Trade ,  While  Iceland  traditionally  exports  some  livestock  products, 
especially  mutton,  wool  and  sheepskins,  agricultural  exports  are  no\<r  veiy 
minor.  Fish  and  fish  products  account  for  -t^jell  over  90  percent  of  all 
exports.  Together  with  the  United  States,  the  U,S,S,R,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  Iceland's  most  important  trading  partners, 

7,  Agricultural  policies.  Prices  of  major  agricultural  products  are  deter- 
mined  annually  on  the  basis  of  cost  and  output  studies.  The  marketing  co- 
operatives are  responsible  for  malcing  these  prices  effective.  There  are 
consumer  subsidies  on  milk,  mutton,  butter  and  potatoes.  Agricultural  exporis 
are  also  subsidized.  Iirports  of  most  faim  products  are  strictly  controlled. 
Fruit  and  vegetable  inserts  are  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly  and  tobacco  is 
subject  to  state  trading.  The  government  grants  aid  in  a  variety  of  ways  for 
the  technical  development  of  agriculture,  for  instance  for  land  reclamation 
and  eradication  of  livestock  diseases. 
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8,  Econoffiic  situation.  The  overriding  importance  of  the  variable  fish  catch 
and  export  possibilities  for  fish  products  makes  the  Icelandic  economy  very 
vulnerable.  The  postwar  period  has  been  one  of  rapid  economic  development j 
prices  and  wages  have  risen  steeply  and  demand  has  outrun  expansion  of  pro- 
duction. The  balance  of  payments  situation  is,  therefore,  continually 
difficult.  A  series  of  measures  to  curb  inflation  temporarily  checked  the 
upward  trend  in  late  1956  but  prices  were  again  edging  up  during  1957* 


9.  U.  S.  -  Icelandic  trade  in  19^  and  1957* 


Million 

Dollars 

U.   S,   exports   to  Iceland 

U,  S.  imports  from  Ic 

eland 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Grains  &  preparations 

.13 

.81 

Wool 

.93 

1„16 

Cotton  and  linters 

nil 

nil 

SheeD  &  lamb  skins 

.33 

.18 

Fats , oils , oilseeds 

.07 

.23 

Other 

.01 

.01 

Tobacco 

.Oil 

oOl 

Meat  &  meat  products 

oOl 

nil 

Dairy  products 

1/ 

1/ 

Fruits , nuts, vegetables 

■     .13 

.115 

Food  for  relief     2/ 

nil 

nil 

Other     3/ 

l.i|8 

1.^ 

Total  agrf.  cultural 

lo86 

3.01 

Total  agTicultujral 

1.27 

1.35 

ether 

9.72 

7.21 

Other 

6,36 

6,10 

Grand  total 

11.58 

10,22 

Grand  total 

7.63 

7.1;5 

1/  Less  than  $5,000. 

2/  Exported  by  individuals  and  private  agencies, 

2/    Mostly  livestock  feeds. 
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Ireland 

1,  Farm  population.  Nearly  two-fifths  of  total  population  of  2,900,000, 

2o  Land  use.  Total  area  27,136  square  miles,  about  half  the  size  of  Wis- 
consin. Of  the  total  area,  grassland  accounts  for  about  ^7  percent;  other 
crop  land,  for  10  percent;  woods  and  forests,  2  percent;  and  other  land  (in- 
cluding rough  mountain  grazing  ares),  31  percent.  Grain  covers  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  other  crop  land, 

3,  Type  of  agriculture.  Mixed,  with  hea^y  emphasis  on  livestock,  vrtiich  sup- 
ply more  than  three -foiirths  of  gross  value  of  agricultural  output.  Farms  are 
predominantly  owner-operated,  larger  than  average  in  continental  Europe,  and 
often  fragmented.  Farm  machinery  and  modem  farming  techniques  not  so  widely 
used  as  in  other  northwest  European  countries, 

ho     Principal  agricultural  products.  Beef  cattle  and  other  meat  animals  ac- 
counted for  39  percent  of  gross  value  of  farm  output  in  19^,  milk  for  23  per- 
C3rt,  poultry  and  eggs  for  10  percent.  Chief  grains:  Oats,  wheat,  barley. 
Potatoes  important  for  domestic  use  as  food  and  feed,  and  for  export  as  seed. 
Sugar  beets  also  important  crop, 

5«  Food  con3m:g>tion  levels.  About  35UOO  calories  per  person  per  day,  high- 
est in  Europe,  and  5  percent  above  prewar.  Grains  and  potatoes  furnish  near- 
ly half  the  calories,  an  umisually  large  proportion  for  a  northwest  European 
country. 

6.  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  Net  imports  of  food  and 
feed  provide  between  5  and  10  percent  of  calorie  value  of  total  food  supplies. 
All  cotton  and  tobacco  come  from  abroad, 

7.  Trade .  By  value,  agricultural  exports  greatly  exceed  imports,  and  ac- 
count for  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  exports.  Agricultural  imports  re- 
present about  one-fourth  of  total  imports.  Principal  agricultural  imports: 
Feeds tuffs  (including  feedgrains),  wheat,  fruits  and  vegetables,  tea,  cocoa, 
tobacco,  wool,  Agriailtural  exports  consist  chiefly  of  beef  cattle  and  meatj 
horses,  beer,  wool,  milk  and  dairy  products,  and  eggs  are  also  export  items 
of  some  importance.  About  four-fifths  of  the  agricultural  exports  go  to 
United  Kingdom. 

8 .  Agricultural  policy.  Protective,  Agriculture  well  sheltered  by  tariffs 
and  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports,  and  preferential  treatment  for  ex- 
ports to  United  Kingdom,  \'riiich  favors  products  from  Ireland  as  well  as  Common- 
wealth countries.  State  trading  for  -viieat,  com,  grain  sorghums,  sugar, 
butter.  Fixed  guaranteed  prices  for  viieat,  and  campulsoiy  admixture  domestic 
wheat  in  grist.  Barley  prices  also  fixed.  Sugar  beets  grown  under  contract 
with  Irish  Sugar  Company,  sole  processor  of  beets.  Butter  exports  subsidized 
as  part  of  support  program  for  milk.  Prices  for  cattle  and  sheep  sent  to 
Britain  for  fattening  supported  by  United  Kingdom,  Minimum  prices  for  Grade 

A  hogs  delivered  to  Irish  bacon  factories  guaranteed  by  Irish  government.  To 
reduce  expenses,  the  government  has  recently  reduced  subsidies  and  price 
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supports  for  -vriieat,  feed  barley,  hogs  and  butter.  Fruit  and  vegetable  prices 
supported  by  seasonal  import  restrictions.  Potato  exports  handled  by  semi- 
official marketing  agency, 

9,  Economic  situation.  Expansion  of  Irish  economy  is  difficult  because  of 
the  poverty  of  its  natural  resources  and  the  drain  on  its  human  resoirces 
through  emigration  wtiich  for  years  has  offset  the  natural  increase  in  pop\ila- 
tion  by  drawing  froa  the  economically-active  age  groups.  Great  prxDgress  made 
since  war  in  the  small  industrial  sector.  But  since  increases  in  industrial 
production  require  increases  in  imports  of  indiistrial  equipment  and  raw 
materials,  and  since  agriculture,  the  major  source  of  exports,  has  been  slow 
to  develop,  Ireland  has  had  heavy  trade  deficit,  only  partly  offset  by  invisi- 
ble earnings  and  emigrants'  remittances.  After  rising  sharply  in  1955?  the 
trade  deficit  dropped  in  the  next  two  years,  largely  as  a  result  of  restricted 
imports  in  19^,  and  increased  exports  of  cattle  at  higher  prices  in  1957. 

In  latter  year,   balance  of  payn^nts  even  showed  a  small  surplus, 

10,  Quantitative  controls  on  U.  S,  agricultural  products.  Exchange  controls 
on  dollar  products  relaxed  late  in  195iij  but  permission  to  import  still 
necessary.  Moreover,  many  farm  products  cannot  be  imported  and/or  exported 
from  any  source  except  under  license  fran  Minister  for  Agriculture  (grains, 
dairy  products,  meat,  soybeans,  flaxseed,  etc).  Minister  for  Industry  and 
Commerce  (wheat  flour,  wheat  products),  or  Revenue  Commissioners  (tobacco). 
Duty  preferences  granted  to  many  farm  products  from  British  Commonwealth,  re- 
moval of  quantitative  restrictions  on  many  imparts  from  countries  belonging 
to  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC)  in  accordance 
with  OEEC  liberalization  program,  extension  of  OEEC  liberalization  to  Spain, 
and  continuing  dollar  shortage  are  factors  tending  to  work  to  disadvantage  of 
U,  S,  farm  products, 

11,  U,  S.  -  Irish  trade  in  19^  and  1957. 


Million  Dollars 


U.  S.  exports  to  Ireland 

1956 

Grains  &•  preparations  9,2 

Cotton  and  linters  ,5 

Fats, oils, oilseeds  ,7 

Tobacco  6,3 

Meat  &  meat  products  ,1 

Dairy  products  nil 

Fruits,  nuts,  vegetables  2,li 

Food  for  relief  2/  nil 

Other  1,1; 

Total  agricultural  20,6 

Other  8,2 

Grand  total  26,8 

1/  Less  than  $50,000. 

2/  Exported  by  individuals  and 


U,  S,  imports  frcsii  Ireland 

19^7 

1956 

19^7 

1.3 

Meat  products 

1.2 

1.9 

.6 

Live  animals 

2.6 

1.0 

.2 

Wool 

1,0 

.3 

7.6 

Beer 

.1 

.1 

1/ 

Fruit  juices 

.1 

.1 

1/ 

Bakery  products 

1/ 

.1 

1.8 

Other 

.1 

1/ 

nil 

1.2 

12.7 

Total  agricultural 

5.1 

li.O 

8,9 

Other 

2.? 

k.k 

21,6 

Grand  total 

7.6 

8.U 

private  agencies, 
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1,  Farm  pqpulation.  Somewhat  under  two-fifths  of  total  population  of  about 
ii8,500,000. 

2,  Land  use.  Total  area  116, COO  square  miles,  about  same  as  Arizona.  Ara- 
ble land  C including  orchards,  vineyards  and  fallow)  52  percent  of  total  areaj 
permanent  meadows  and  pastures  17  percent;  forest  19  percent;  other  12  per- 
cent. About  half  of  sown  area  is  in  grains, 

3,  Type  of  agriculture.  Extremely  varied  as  to  crops,  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion  and  types  of  farm~enterprise,  ranging  from  highly-commercialized  and 
mechanized  farms  of  Lonibardy  plain  to  technically-primitive,  extensively 
cultivated  estates  of  south.  Some  of  large  estates  have  been  expropriated 
and  the  land  redistributed  to  formerly  landless  laborers  under  the  land 
reform  program, 

k»     Princip>al  agricultural  products.  Livestock  products  account  for  about 
35  percent  of  the  value  of  total  food  production.  Wheat,  by  far  the  most 
important  grain,  occupies  over  two-thirds  of  total  grain  acreage;  next  corn, 
rice.  Italy  is  world's  second  largest  producer  of  olive  oil  (after  Spain), 
Fruit  and  vegetables  are  principal  export  crops, 

5,  Food  consumption  levels.  About  2,700  calories  per  capita  per  day,  a 
little  above  prevfar,  Con^DOsition  of  diet  also  slightly  better  than  prewar, 
but  consunption  of  livestock  products  still  low, 

6,  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  Little  more  than  5  per- 
cent  of  Italy' s  food  requirements  normally  Inrported,  principally  meat,  dairy 
products,  durum  wheat,  fats  and  oils,  lAJheat,  formerly  the  ma;1or  food  import, 
now  is  surplus,  except  for  durum.  Cotton  supplies  mostly  inserted.  Larger 
exports  than  imports  of  tobacco, 

7,  Trade ,  Italy  is  a  major  iiT5)orter  of  cotton  and  wool,  important  exporter 
of  fruit,  nuts,  vegetables,  rice  and  wine, 

8,  Agricultural  policy.  Protective  tariffs  on  numerous  agricultural  pro- 
ductsT  Agricultural  imports  subject  to  quantitative  restrictions,  except 
most  of  those  from  European  Payments  Union  countries  and  associated  areas 
(including  all  countries  of  the  sterling  bloc),  and  a  few  liberalized  from 
dollar  area.  Imports  of  breadgrains  and  tobacco  are  handled  by  govemPBnt 
monopolies.  Prices  of  a  number  of  important  agricultural  products  are  sup- 
ported either  by  means  of  government  price  fixing  (vrfieat,  rice,  sugar  beets, 
henp-and  tobacco),  or  by  intervention  of  the  Federation  of  Agricultural 
Cooperatives  in  the  form  of  voluntary  pooling  arrangements,  usually  without 
government  financial  assistance  (coarse  grains,  diy  legumes,  olive  oil, 
certain  types  of  cheese,  butter,  silk  cocoons) ,  Excise  taxes  levied  on  cer- 
tain coiipeting  oils  also  help  to  support  olive  oil  prices.  The  fixed  prices 
for  wheat  apply  only  to  the  portion  conpulsorily  pooled.  Prices  of  soft 
;dieat,  sugar  beets,  and  rice  have  in  recent  years  been  reduced  somewhat  to 
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lower  production,  whereas  durum  wheat  prices  raised  somewhat  to  encourage 
production.  Problem  of  serious  underemployment  in  agricultiire  and  low  stand- 
ard of  living  of  rural  population  has  been  attacked  by  land  redistribution 
program,  begun  in  1950,  long-term  investment  program  for  Southern  Italy,  and 
increased  emigration.  Ten-year  program  for  development  of  engDloyment  and 
income  in  Italy  (Vanoni  Plan)  is  basis  for  Italian  economic  policy, 

9,  Economic  situation.  Economic  conditions  in  Italy  are  good  as  evidenced 
by  large  increases  in  industrial  production,  SOTie;rtiat  slovjer  increases  in 
agricultural  production,  and  by  steady  increase  in  national  income.  However, 
per  capita  income  is  still  law,   and  progress  in  overcoming  basic  problem  of 
unemployment  and  underemplojrment  and  low  standard  of  living  of  large  part  of 
population  has  been  slow.  Balance  of  payments  position  much  improved  in 
recent  years.  Gold  and  dollar  reserves  increased  by  20  percent  in  19$1,   now 
third  highest  in  Europe. 

10  Quantitative  controls  on  U.  S,  agricultural  products.  Cotton  and  inedi- 
ble tallow  are  the  only  important  agricultural  imports  from  U,  S,  not  subject 
to  quantitative  restrictions o  In  general,  licenses  for  imports  of  U.  S,  agri- 
cultural products  are  granted  only  if  ttie  products  are  considered  essential 
and  are  not  available  in  Italy  or  from  EPU  countries, 

11.  U.  S.  -  Italian  trade  in  1956  and  1957.  1/ 


Million  Dollars 

U,  S,  exports  to  Italy- 

U.  S,  imports  from 

Italjr 

1956 

19^7 

1956 

1957 

Grains  &  preparations 

16,2 

20.3 

Cheese 

11.7 

10.5 

Cotton  and  lintsrs 

56.0 

98.1 

Fruits  &  vegetables 

2/  10.1; 

10.2 

Fats , oils , oilseeds 

32,14 

l3o5 

Wine 

8.5 

9.2 

Tobacco 

k.9 

1^.5 

Olive  oil 

U.3 

5.3 

Meat  (Sc  meat  products 

3/ 

3/ 

Nuts 

3.8 

3.0 

Dairy  products 

18.3 

10.2 

Fats  and  oils  J^/ 

2.2 

2.7 

Fruits, nuts, vegetables 

1.6 

1.2 

Wool 

1.0 

1.6 

Food  for  relief  5/ 

25.3 

29.0 

Tobacco 

1.5 

1.3 

Other 

5.6 

7.1 

Other 

6.0 

k.9 

Total  agricultural 

160.3 

213.9 

Total  agricultural       1+9.U 

U8.7 

Other 

359.6 

kh^ol 

Other 

I61t.3 

195.3 

Gpand  total 

519.9 

659.0 

Grand  total 

213.7 

2liii.0 

1/  Not  including  trade  with  Trieste. 

2/  Mostly  tomato  products. 

3/  Less  than  $50,000, 

U/  Except  olive  oil. 

^  Exported  by  individuals  and  private  agencies. 
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Netherlands 

1,  Fam  population«  About  13  percent  of  population  totaling  11,000,000, 

2,  Land  use.  Total  area  13,125  square  miles,  a  little  larger  than  the  state 
of  Maryland,  of  which  arable  land  (including  truck  crops,  orchaixls,  bulbs)  35 
percent;  permanent  grassland  36  percent;  forests  7  percent;  other  land  22 
percent.  Grain  acreage  1|5  percent  of  arable  land, 

3,  Type  of  agriculture,  Dutch  agriculture  is  highly  developed  and  special- 
ized,  due  to  density  of  population,  nearness  to  markets  of  other  industrial- 
ized nations,  and  easy  transportation  by  river  and  sea.  Farms  are  small  to 
medium-sized,  and  are  generally  family- ope rated,  Dutch  farmers  work  their 
land  intensively  and,  in  addition,  convert  imported  feedstuff s  into  livestock 
products  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export, 

U,  Principal  agricultural  products.  Milk,  meat  and  eggs  account  for  about 
three-fourths  of  total  agricultural  production.  Chief  grains:  Rye,  vrtieat, 
oats,  and  barley.  Potatoes  very  iinportant  for  food,  feed,  and  starch.  Sugar 
beets  also  inportant.  Export  specialties:  Vegetables,  bulbs, 

5«  Food  consumption  levels.  About  2,900  calories  per  person  per  day,quan- 
titatively  and  qualitatively  similar  to  prewar  average, 

6.  Dependence  on  inports  of  agricultural  products,  Dutch  food  imports  amount 
to  about  one -fourth  of  requirements,  I-Iain  deficits  are  in  grains,  fats  and 
protein  feed.  Cotton, tobacco, citrus  and  dried  fruit  are  all  in?)Orted« 

7,  Trade.  The  Netherlands  is  important  as  an  ir^orter,  processor,  and  ex- 
porter of  agricultural  products.  It  competes  with  American  agriculture  in 
markets  for  livestock  products,  and  at  the  sane  time  constitutes  one  of  the 
very  important  outlets  for  American  exports  of  grains,  including  flour, cotton, 
tobacco,  fruits  and  fats.  Horticultural  exports  are  valuable,  Belgium  and 
Germany  are  the  most  important  trading  partners, 

8,  Agricultural  policy,  Netherlands  agriculture  is  subject  to  a  system  of 
control,  flexible  enough  for  constant  adjustment  to  changing  external  and 
internal  conditions.  The  aim  is  to  keep  agriculture  remunerative  (in  spite 
of  the  large  number  of  small  farms)  through  efficient  production  and  low 
costs;  to  keep  the  price  of  foodstuffs  relatively  low  and  competitive  in 
foreign  markets;  and  to  keep  production  in  line  with  existing  outlets.  There 
has  been  a  general  relaxation  of  controls  in  recent  years,  but  the  legal 
basis  and  administrative  framework  for  intervention  still  exists.  The  Nether- 
lands is  currently  increasing  its  subsidization  of  milk  production  as  a  con- 
sequence of  export  difficulties  for  dairy  products.  The  common  Benelux 
tariff  is  lovr  for  most  agricultural  products, 

9.  Economic  situation.  The  Netherlands  economy  has  shown  remarkable  recovery 
and  expansion  since  World  War  II,  Industry  and  agriculture  are  operating  at  a 
high  level  of  activity  and  the  coimtry  has  regained  its  position  as  a  leading 
nation  in  world  trade.  Greatly  dependent  on  foreign  trade,  Netherlands  ot^s 
its  prosperity  in  part  to  the  high  level  of  economic  activity  in  Western 
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Europe,  However,  due  to  a  high  level  of  doniestic  consumption  and  investment, 
the  Netherlands  in  1956  Imd  a  substantial  balance  of  payments  deficit,  the 
first  in  recent  years,  and  gold  and  dollar  reserves  declined  some-what#  Fiscal 
and  monetary  measures  to  check  this  trend  began  to  have  an  effect  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1957  and  have  since  been  relaxed. 

10,  Quantitative  controls  on  U»S,  agricultural  products.  In  the  summer  of 
195U,  Netherlands  and  Belgium  published  common  list  of  commodities  tnat  could 
be  inported  free  from  quantitative  controls  from  dollar  area^  agricultural 
products  thus  liberalized  include,  among  otners,  cotton,  tobacco,  feed  grains, 
canned  fruits.  It  is  claimed  that  Netherlands  has  now  liberalized  imports  of 
farm  products  from  dollar  area  to  same  extent  as  from  countiries  belonging  to 
the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation,  except  for  those  U.S.  pro- 
ducts that  enjoy  an  export  subsidy.  I-Jheat,  oranges,  raisins  and  prunes,  and 
lard  are  among  non-liberalized  commodities.  For  some  products  not  on  the 
liberalized  list,  licenses  may  nevertheless  be  freely  granted. 

11.  U.  5.  «  Netherlands  trade  in  1956  and  1957 

Million  Dollars 
U.  S.  exports  to  Netherlands  U.S.  imports  from  Netherlands 

1956   1957  1956  1957 


Grains  and  preparations 

Cotton  and  linters 

Fats,  oils,  oilseeds 

Tobacco 

Meat  and  meat  products 

Dairy  products 

Fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 

Food  for  relief  1/ 

Other 

Total  agricultural 

Other 

Grand  Total 


110.5 
20.1 
72.6 
15.1 
10.9 
.2 
26.0 

2/ 
17.3 


61.3 
29.7 
80.3 
16.0 
9.3 

.2 
21.8 

2/ 
I9T3 


Meat  products 

Nursery  stock 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 

Wool 

Beer,  wine,   tea 

Drugs,  herbs,  etc. 

Fats,  oils,  oilseeds 

Cheese 

Other 


272.7     238. U        Total  agricultural 
287.1     309.5        Other 


25.2 

29.5 

11.3 

11.8 

8.ii 

6.7 

2.5 

3.1 

2.I1 

3.1 

l.U 

2.2 

i.U 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

7.7 

8.U 

559.3    5U7.9 


Grand  Total 


62.1  68.3 
102.3  97.0 
16)4.1^165.3 


1/    Exported  by  individuals  and  pidvate  agencies. 
2/     Less  than  .1^50,000. 
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Norway 

1,  Farm  population.  Less  than  a  fifth  of  total  population  of  some  3,^00,000, 

2o  Land  use.  Total  area  -  119,100  square  miles  -  about  twice  the  size  of 
Florida.  Agricultural  area  is  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total;  forests  21; 
percent;  "other  area"  over  70  percent,  mostly  unproductive  land.  Of  the 
agricultural  area,  grassland  accounts  for  7U  percent, 

3.  Type  of  agricalture,  Norv^ay's  mountainous  topography  and  northerly 
location  seriously  limit  agricultural  pursuits.  Its  small  agricultural  area 
is  primarily  devoted  to  livestock  farming.  Most  farms  are  small  or  medium- 
sized  and  fanning  is  often  combined  with  fishing  or  forestry.  Considering 
the  natural  obstacles,  mechanization  is  well  advanced  and  Norway  ranks  high 
in  the  use  of  fertilizer. 

k*     Principal  agricultural  products.  Dairying  accounts  for  about  i;0  percent 
of  total  farm  receipts;  output  of  other  livestock  products  is  also  important 
and  covers  domestic  requirements.  Potatoes  are  produced  in  sxifficient  quan- 
tity for  domestic  needs,  but  tlie  cointry  produces  only  about  one-tenth  of 
its  breadgrain  requirements, 

5,  Food  consumption  levels.  Aboiit  3,100  calories  per  person  per  day,  or 
about  the  same  as  prewar,  with  a  high  consumption  of  fish,  milk  and  cheese, 

6,  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  Excluding  exported 
marine  oils,  Norway's  food  output  is  somewhat  over  half  of  its  food  require- 
ments. Some  90  percent  of  all  breadgrains  consumed  and  all  sugar,  citrus 
and  dried  fruits  are  imported.  Feed  imports  are  substantial.  For  cotton 
and  tobacco  Norway  also  depends  entirely  on  imparts. 

7,  Trade .  Norway  is  greatly  dependent  on  foreign  trade.  Shipping  is  an 
important  foreign  exchange  earner.  Pulp  and  paper,  fish  and  marine  oils, 
and  base  nietals  provide  major  exports;  manufactures,  fuels,  and  foodstuffs 
are  major  imports, 

8,  Agricultural  policy,  Norwegian  agricultural  policy  aims  at  self-suffi- 
ciency in  livestock  products,  and  encouragement  of  output  of  products  in 
deficit,  especially  grain.  Income  objectives  for  farmers  are  attained  with 
the  aid  of  considerable  intervention,  i,e,,  fixed  prices  for  some  products 
(cereals,  milk,  dairy  products),  subsidies  and  marketing  regulations  for 
others.  Price  levels  to  be  aimed  at  for  a  number  of  agricultural  products 
are  determined  in  negotiations  between  the  government  and  the  farmers*  organi- 
zations, and  are  based  on  a  specified  desirable  relation  between  estimated 
total  returns  and  total  costs,  A  government  monopoly  guarantees  an  outlet 
for  all  grain  at  fixed  minimum  prices  and  also  handles  grain  and  feed  imports. 
Norway's  import  duties  on  agricultural  products  are  rather  high  and  quanti- 
tative controls  for  danestically-produced  products  extensive. 
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9,  Economic  situation.  The  level  of  economic  activity  in  Norway  in  late 
years  has  been  high,  with  favorable  conditions  in  most  branches  of  trade  and 
industry.  In  early  1958  the  recession  began  to  make  itself  felt,  however. 
Unemployment,  so  far  very  low,  began  to  increase,  and  there  was  a  slow-down 
in  the  rise  of  production.  Since  shipping  provides  close  to  one-half  of 
Norway's  foreign  exchange  earnings,  recent  declines  in  freight  rates  and 
freight  volume  have  caused  an  adverse  trend  in  the  balance  of  payments,  but 
a  tightening  of  import  restrictions  does  not  seem  to  be  considered  called 
for, 

10,  Quantitative  controls  on  U,  S.  agricultural  products.  Until  1956  all 
U,  S,  farm  products  were  subject  to  quantitative  restrictions,  Siiccessive 
liberalizations  have  since  freed  many  U,  S,  products,  including  such  im- 
portant commodities  as  cotton,  tobacco,  oilseeds,  citrus  fruit,  dried  fruits, 
hides  and  skins, and  tallow.  Apples  and  pears  may  be  imported  under  a  global 
quota  during  certain  months.  Price  and  quality  as  well  as  bilateral  trade 
agreement  commitments  determine  the  extent  to  which  U,  S,  grains  will  be 
purchased  by  the  grain  monopoly, 

11,  U,  S,  -  Norwegian  trade  in  1956  and  1957, 

Million  Dollars 


U,  S.  e:xports  to  Norway 


Grains  &  preparations 
Cotton  and  linters 
Fats , oils , oilseeds 
Tobacco 

Meat  L   meat  products 
Dairy  products 
Fruits, nuts, vegetables 
Food  for  relief  2/ 
Other 


1956 


Total  agriciiltural    32,9 
Other  _  60.6 

Grand  total 


26.0 
59.3 


U,  S,  imports  from  Norway 

1956 


13.7 

7.2 

Cheese 

1.0 

3.1 

Casein 

3.7 

h.S 

Beer 

$.S 

U.8 

Bakery  products 

.h 

.h 

Meat  products 

nil 

nil 

Drugs,  herbs,  etc. 

6.ii 

5.0 

Fats  and  oils 

nil 

3/ 

Other 

2,2 

loO 

.32 

.27 

.10 

.26 

.07 

.12 

.13 

.09 

.02 

.06 

1/ 

.01; 

.05 

.03 

.08 

,05 

93.5      85,3 


Total  agrioaltural  .77  .92 

Other  70. 5U     59.10 

Grand  total       71,31  60.02 


1/  Less  than  $5,000. 

2/    Exported  by  individuals  and  private  agencies. 

3/  Less  than  $50,000. 
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Continental  Portugal 

1,  Far2Ti  population.  About  half  of  total  population  of  nearly  8,300,000. 

2,  Land  use.  Total  area  3U,2UO  square  miles,  a  little  larger  than  that  of 
Maineli  Arable  land  about  UO  percent  of  total  areaj  10  percent  orchards  and 
vineyards;  28  percent  woodlands  and  forests  (in  part  used  also  as  pasture) j 
22  percent  other  land  (in  part  pasture  and  rough  grazings).  Nearly  three- 
fifths  of  arable  land  is  in  grains,  one-fourth  fallow, 

3,  Type  of  agriculture.  Ranges  from  intensively  cultivated  small  holdings 
with  wide  variety  of*  crops,  in  the  north,  to  the  extensively  cultivated  large 
holdings  of  the  south,  in  which  grains  and  pulses  are  grown  under  dry  faiming 
conditions.  Sheep  and  goats  numerous  as  in  other  Mediterranean  countries. 
Agricultural  methods  mostly  primitive, 

h»     Principal  agricultural  products.  Grains,  olive  oil,  wine.  Chief  grains: 
VBieat,  com  and  rye,  all  used  as  breadgrains.  Livestock  products  account  for 
only  about  one-third  of  total  food  production, 

5,  Food  consumption  levels.  Some  2,U00  calories  per  capita  per  day,  low 
even  for  a  European  Mediterranean  countiy,  but  somei^at  above  prewar.  Low 
consumption  of  dairy  products  and  meat,  high  consumption  of  fish,  fruit  and 
vegetables, 

6,  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products,  A  little  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  Portugal*  B  food  requirements  inqjorted  in  recent  years,  chiefly  -v^eat, 
sugar,  and  fats  and  oils.  Entirely  dependent  on  imports  for  cotton  and 
tobacco, 

7,  Trade,  Main  agricultural  iniports:  Cotton,  sugar,  wheat,  oilseeds, 
coffee,  wool  and  tobacco.  Only  inportant  agricultural  export  is  winej  chief 
exports  are  cork  and  sardines, 

8,  Agricultural  policy^  Protective  tariffs  on  many  agricultural  products. 
Agricultural  inports  subject  to  quantitative  restrictions,  except  most  of 
those  from  countries  belonging  to  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion; no  significant  liberalization  of  agricultural  imports  from  dollar  area 
has  occurred,  In^Dorts  of  grains,  sugar  and  meat  are  monopolized,  and  imports 
of  several  other  agricultural  commodities  closely  controlled  by  the  coiT5)etent 
corporative  organizations,  In5)orts  from  colonies  receive  preferential  treat- 
ment, and  plans  being  made  to  form  escudo  customs  union.     Producer 
prices  for  wheat  fixed.  Prices  of  a  number  of  other  proaucts  supported  by 
organizations  that  are  part  of  the  corporative  system  into  xv^ich  all  produc- 
ers have  been  organized.  At  the  same  time,  ceiling  prices  for  a  number  of 
basic  foods  are  in  force.  Government  attempting  to  increase  agricultural 
productivity  through  irrigation,  reforestation,  and  internal  resettlement 
programs,  now  under  Six-Year  Economic  Development  Plan  begun  in  19S3t   and 
expanded  agricultural  extension  services. 
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9.  Economic  situation.  With  low  productivity  and  modest  resources  at  home, 
and  with  its  colonies  largely  undei^eloped,  Portuguese  economy  can  support 
only  low  standard  of  living.  Within  these  limits,  economic  situation  in 
Portugal  on  whole  has  developed  favorably  in  recent  years, though  sorrie  slowing 
dovm  in  1957.  Gold  and  dollar  reserves  are  large,  ratio  of  reserves  to  im- 
ports one  of  highest  in  world;  but  some  decrease  in  1957 >  when  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  deficit  first  year  since  19U9«  The  government's  six-year  economic 
development  plan  is  exerting  favorable  influence,  though  Portuguese  conser- 
ative  policy  makes  rate  of  expansion  slow.  Second  six-jrear  development  plan, 
now  in  planning  stage,  will  probably  ceSLl   for  appreciably  larger  investment, 

10.  Quantitative  controls  on  U,  S<,  agricultural  products.   Only  dollar 
agricultural  products  freed  from  exchange  controls  are  hops,  live  animals, 
certain  relatively  minor  animal  products  and  some  canned  foods.  Though  wheat 
and  tobacco  also  appear  on  liberalization  list,  they  iremain  subject  to  direct 
or  indirect  monopoly  control  by  government, 

11.  U.  S,  -  Portuguese  trade  in  1956  and  1957 • 


Million  Dollars 


U,  S,  exports  to  Portugal 


Grains  and  preparations 

Cotton  and  linters 

Fats,  oils,  oilseeds 

Tobacco 

Meat  and  meat  products 

Dairy  products 

Fraits,  nuts,  vegetables 

Food  for  relief  2/ 

Other 

Total  agricultural 

Other 

Grand  total 


1957 

U,  S,  imports  from  Portu 

gal 

1956 

1956 

1957 

10,6 

k.o 

Wool 

,8 

1,0 

5.7 

9.6 

Wine 

,8 

1,0 

.1 

1/ 

Figs  and  fig  paste 

,6 

.3 

3.2 

2.9 

Olives 

.1 

.3 

,1 

1/ 

Vegetables 

,2 

.2 

.3 

1/ 

Beeswax 

,1 

.1 

1/ 

1/ 

Olive  oil 

.2 

1/ 

3.3 

2,9 

Other 

,2 

1h 

__.! 

.3 

23.9 

19,7 

Total  agricultural 

3.0 

3.3 

19.9 

26.3 

Other 

21,3 

19.0 

h3.S 

U6^ 

Grand  total 

2U,3 

22,3 

1/  Less  than  '^50,000, 

2/  Exported  by  individuals  and  private  agencies. 
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Spain 
(including  Canary  Islands) 

1.  Farm  papulation.  About  one-half  of  total  population  of  about  29,500,000, 

2.  Land  use.  Total  ar^a  19ii,200  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  Utah  and 
Nevada  combined.  Thereof,  in  rough  figures:  Arable  land  (including  orchards, 
vineyards,  and  cultivated  but  not  uncultivated  fallow)  39  percent;  permanent 
meadows  and  pastures,  wooded  and  unwooded  (including  uncultivated  fallow) 

ii7  percent;  other  land  (including  forest  not  classified  as  wooded  pasture) 
lU  percent.  Grain  covers  nearly  two-fifths  of  arable  land,  olive  groves  and 
vineyards  nearly  one -fifth,  and  cultivated  fallow  more  than  one-fourth. 
Nearly  one-tenth  of  land  in  crops  is  irrigated. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.  Mediterranean,  for  most  part.  Extensive  use  of 
grain/fallow  rotation,"""widespre ad  cultivation  of  vines,  olives,  nuts,  large 
number  of  sheep  and  goats.  Large,  often  underdeveloped  estates  in  central 
and  southern  Spain  contrast  sharply  with  the  many  small,  commonly  fragmented 
and  often  over-cultivated  farms  throughout  the  country.  Farming  methods 
generally  primitive. 

k»     Pringipal  agricultural  products.  Grains,  tree  and  vine  crops;  livestock 
products  relatively  unimportant,  judged  by  West  European  standards.  Chief 
grains:  Wheat,  barley.  Chief  fruits:  Olives  for  oil  (Spain  is  world's 
largest  producer);  grapes  for  wine;  oranges,  Spain's  most  important  export 
item. 

5.  Food  consumption  levels.  Little  more  than  2,^00  calories  per  person  per 
day  for  Spain,  excluding  Canary  Islands,  still  considerably  below  the  average 
for  the  five  years  preceding  Spain' s  Civil  War.  Diet  poor  in  livestock  pro- 
ducts, tlch   in  fruits  and  vegetables. 

6.  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  Self-sufficient  in  food 
in  good  crop  years.  Heavily  dependent  on  imported  cotton,  though  production 
greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  now  covering  nearly  half  of  requirements. 
Tobacco  imports  two-fifths  or  more  of  total  supplies. 

7.  Trade.  Spain's  major  agricultural  import  is  cotton;  other  import  items 
include  -whesit   and  oil  (in  poor  crop  years) ,  feedgrains,  coffee,  tobacco,  and, 
Tijith  improving  standard  of  living,  livestock  products.  Chief  agricultural 
exports  are  fruits  and  vegetables;  oranges  alone  normally  account  for  about 
15  percent  of  total  exports;  tomatoes,  wine,  olive  oil,  olives,  bananas,  and 
almonds  for  more  than  20  percent. 

8.  Agricultural  policy.  Strongly  protectionist.  High  tariffs,  quantitative 
restrictions,  exchange  regulations  and  bilateral  trade  agreements  used  to 
control  imports  and  exports.  Practically  all  imports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities are  handled  on  a  call-for-bids  basis  by  the  government  or  by  semi- 
governmental  organizations— food  chiefly  by  the  government's  General 
Commission  for  Sup-ply  and  Transport,  cotton  by  the  National  Cotton  Center, 
and  tobacco  by  the  State  Tobacco  Monopoly.  Coit^Dulsory  acreage  quotas  and 
fixed  farm  prices  for  "vdieat,  and  no  sales  permitted  except  to  National  IiJheat 
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Service,  Price  supports  also  for  other  grains  and  dry  legumesj  compulsory 
CTiltivation  of  feedgrains  and  other  fodder  crops,  and  miniraum  quota  of  live- 
stock per  hectare  also  enforced  in  some  regions  on  large  farms.  Acreage 
allotments  for  rice,  guaranteed  price  only  for  rice  groim  thereon.  Minimum 
producer  and  maximum  consumer  prices  for  olive  oil,  and  fixed  prices  for  oil- 
seeds and  oil,  domestic  or  imported,  sugar  beet  and  cane,  cotton,  and 
tobacco.  Wine  prices  supported  by  Wine  Surplus  Purchasing  Comonission.  Long- 
term  programs  to  raise  agricultural  productivity  include  land  reclamation, 
irrigation  and  settlement,  land  consolidation,  soil  conservation,  reforesta- 
tion, and  development  of  agricultural  extension  services. 

9.  Economic  situation»  Spain's  economy  has  expanded  rapidly  in  recent  years, 
partly  as  a  result  of  American  aid  programs,  but  inflationary  pressures  are 
severe,  foreign  exchange  situation  very  tight.  Gold  and  dollar  reserves 
nearly  exhausted.  Partial  devaluation  of  peseta  and  unification  of  exchange 
rates  in  spring  of  1957  but  some  special  rates  again  in  force  and  free  market 
rate  well  above  official  rate. 

10.  Quantitative  controls  on  U.  S,  agricultural  products.  Import  licenses 
and  exchange  perriiits  required  for  all  imports  from  all  foreign  countries 
alike.  With  foreign  exchange  so  short,  discrimination  in  granting  licenses 
and  permits  arises  primarily  in  connection  with  problem  of  financing  imports, 
Trade  and  clearing  agreements  have  facilitated,  for  exanrole,  importation  of 
cotton  from  such  countries  as  Egypt,  Mexico  and  Brazil.  Effects  of  dollar 
shortage  on  Spanish  purchases  of  U.  S.  farm  products  have  been  alleviated  by 
U.  S.  aid  and  sales  for  pesetas. 

!!•  U.  S.  -  Spanish  trade  in  1956  and  1957*  1/ 


Mllion  DolD.ars 


U.  S.  exports  to  Spain 


Grains  and  preparations 

Cotton  and  linters 

Fats,  oils,  oilseeds 

Tobacco 

Meat  and  meat  products 

Dairy  products 

Fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 

Food  for  relief  k/ 

Other  "" 

Total  agricultural 

Other 

Grand  total 


U.  S.  inpoi^s  from  Spain 

1956 

1957 

1956 

19S7 

3.9 

6.6  Olives 

17.2 

19.5 

39.3 

IU.7  Olive  oil 

8o9 

3.1 

82,6 

I43.7  Wine 

2.5 

2.6 

3.1 

2.0  Paprika 

2.5 

1.8 

11.9 

13.3  Fruits  and  vegetables 

2/ 

.8 

.9 

3/ 

nil  Nuts 

.1 

.8 

T.5 

.1  Cocoa  and  chocolate 

.7 

.3 

20.9 

19.2  Hides  and  skins 

.U 

.3 

2.8 

.1  Other 

1.1 

l.U 

166.0 

99.7       Total  agricultural 

3U.2 

30.7 

87.U 

100.1      Other 

30.1 

27.6 

253. U 

199.8           Grand  total 

e\x.3 

58.3 

1/    Not  including  trade  with  Canary  Islands       2/    Except  olives 
3/     Less  than  $50,000  ~ 

11/     Exported  by  individuals  and  private  agencies. 
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Sweden 

1.  Farm  popuJ^tion,  About  one- fifth  of  total  population  of  about  7,4-00,000. 

2.  Land  use.  Total  area  158,4-00  square  miles,  about  size  of  California.  Of 
the  total  area,  cultivated  land  is  9  percent;  permanent  grassland  3  percent; 
forest  land  54-  percent;  other  34  percent. 

3.  Tyre  of  agriculture.  Sweden,  an  industrial  country  with  high  standard  of 
living,  has  well-developed,  diversified  agriculture.  Grass  is  most  important 
crop,  and  the  highly  developed  dairy  industry  is  most  important  single  source 
of  farm  income.  Mechanization  made  rapid  advances  in  Sweden  during  and  after 
the  war,  while  labor  force  declined.  The  family  farm  prevails.  Agricultural 
area  of  typical  farm  is  not  large  but  farming  is  frequently  combined  with 
forestry.  Farmers  are  well  organized,  and  their  cooperative  enterprises  pre- 
dominate in  field  of  processing  and  marketing  of  agricultural  products. 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.  Dairy  products  rank  first,  followed  by 
meat  and  eggs.   Oats  and  fodder  roots  are  important  feed  crops.   Food  crops 
include  wheat,  rye,  potatoes,  sugar  beets.  Oilseed  production  has  developed 
during  past  decade  from  a  negligible  to  an  export  crop. 

5.  Food  consumption  levels.  About  3,100  calories  per  person  per  day,  same 
as  before  the  war.  Composition  good. 

6.  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  Sweden  depends  on  imports 
for  less  than  10  percent  of  its  food  requirements.  Wheat  and  butter  are 
exported  in  substantial  quantities  in  some  years,  also  some  pork.  All  cotton, 
citrus,  ajid  dried  fruits,  and  practically  all  tobacco  are  imported. 

7.  Trade.  United  Kingdom  and  West  Germany  are  Sweden's  largest  suppliers 
and  export  markets,,  with  Norway  and  United  States  next  in  importance.  Most 
important  exports  are  products  of  forestry  industries,  followed  by  metals. 
Fuels,  agricultural  products  and  textiles  are  important  imports.   For  U.  S. 
agricultural  products  Swedish  market  is  of  very  moderate  significance. 

8.  Agricultural  policy.  Sweden  has  a  comprehensive  agricultural  policy,  aim- 
ing at  an  income  for  farm  population  of  same  level  as  that  of  comparable  non- 
farm  groups  through  programs  of  modernization  of  agriculture  and  regulation  of 
prices  and  at  near  self-sufficiency  in  food  production.   For  products  subject 
to  present  price  and  marketing  system  (grains,  legumes,  sugar  beets  and  sugar, 
oilseeds,  fats  and  oils,  meats  and  live  animals,  milk,  dairy  products  and 
eggs)  goal  prices  as  well  as  ceiling  and  floor  prices  were  set  in  1956  for  a 
3-year  period.   There  will  be  no  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports,  unless 
prices  fall  below  floor  level.   In  that  case  former  monopolistic  import-ex- 
port organizations  may  be  re-activated.   Grain  Trade  Association  at  the 
beginning  of  each  crop  year  sets  a  redemption  price  for  domestic  wheat  and 
rye,  unsold  by  the  following  April  1. 
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9.  Economic  sitiiatlon.  The  Swedish  economy  has  been  operating  at  a  high 
level  of  activity  in  recent  years,  reflected  in  high  income,  investment  and 
consiomption,  and  a  tight  labor  market.  In  early  1958  the  recession  began  to 
be  felt,  however,  and  unemployment  is  causing  concern.  The  discount  rate  has 
been  reduced  and  building  licenses  are  being  granted  more  freely  to  encourage 
employment.   Gold  and  dollar  holdings  are  at  about  the  same  level  as  a  year 
ago. 

10.  GHiantitative  controls  on  U.  S,  agricultural  products.  There  are  no 
quantitative  restrictions  on  commodities  under  the  price  and  marketing  system 
(see  8  above),  unless  prices  fall  below  the  fixed  floor  level.  Cotton,  rice, 
corn,  oilcake,  dried  and  canned  fruits,  fruit  juices,  hides  and  skins  are 
also  liberalized.  Apples  and  pears  are  subject  to  seasonal  control,  while 
other  fresh  fruits  can  be  freely  imported  if  payment  is  made  in  "transit 
dollars."  For  these  a  premium  of  a  few  percent  is  paid. 

11.  U.  S.  -  Swedish  trade  in  1956  and  1957. 

Million  Dollars 


U.  S.  exports  to  Sweden 


Grains  and  preparations 

Cotton  and  linters 

Fats,  oils,  oilseeds 

Tobacco 

Meat  and  meat  products 

Dairy  products 

Fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 

Food  for  relief  2/ 

Other 


19  ?7 

U.  S.  imports 

from  Sweden 

19^6 

1956 

19^7 

l.A 

3.1 

Bakery  products 

.27 

.36 

6.5 

19.2 

Drugs,  herbs. 

etc. 

.11 

.33 

2.3 

.3 

Meat  products 

.17 

.26 

10.6 

11.7 

Rapeseed  oil 

.15 

.13 

2.0 

1.5 

Berries 

.08 

.07 

1/ 

1/ 

Vegetables 

.02 

.07 

15. B 

12.7 

Cheese 

.03 

.05 

nil 

nil 

Beer  and  wine 

.03 

.05 

2.9 

1.9 

Other 

.12 

.12 

Total  agricultural  /^l.  5     50, U         Total  agricultural  .98         1,UU 

Other  UO.O  179.3         Other  107.86     117.16 

Grand  total  181.5  229.7 


Grand  total 


108.8-^     118.60 


1/     Less  than  $50,000. 

2J     Exported  by  individuals  and  private  agencies. 
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Switzerland 

1.  Farm  population.  About  1$  percent  of  total  population  of  5^020,000, 

2.  Land  use.  Total  area  l5,9ltO  square  miles,  about  twice  the  size  of 
Massachusetts,  Thereof:  Arable  land  7  percent;  permanent  meadows  and  pas- 
tures 22  percent;  alpine  (rough)  pastures  2k   percent;  forests  23  percent; 
other  land  2k   percent.  Grain  covers  over  60  percent  of  the  arable  land* 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.  Natural  conditions  in  Switzerland  favor  grasslsjid 
fanning  which  takes  form,  primarily,  of  dairying.  Farms  are  small  and  fiften 
fragmented,  but  well  mechanized  and  fairly  well  fertilized, 

k.     Principal  agricultural  products.  Dairy  products  are  by  far  the  most 
important  source  of  farm  income.  Including  beef  produced,  Swiss  cattle 
account  for  more  than  60  percent  of  total  food  production.   Hogs,  are  next 
in  importance.  Livestock  products,  in  all,  account  for  four-fifths  of  Switz- 
erland's food  output.  Among  other  products,  fruit  and  wine  lead  in  value, 
followed  by  grains  and  vegetables.  Wheat  is  the  most  important  grain, 

5»  Consumption  levels ♦  About  3,100  calories  per  day,  approximately  same  as 
prewar.  Composition  of  diet  among  best  in  Exirope, 

6,  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  Somewhat  less  ihan   half 
of  Switzerland's  food  requirements  are  secured  by  imports.  All  its  cotton 
and  most  of  its  tobacco  supplies  are  also  purchased  abroad, 

7,  Trade,  Agricultural  imports  consist  chiefly  of  grains,  wool,  cotton, 
tobacco,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  vegetable  oils.  Cheese  is  only  agricul- 
tural e3q)ort  of  importance, 

8,  Agricultural  policy,  Swiss  agricultural  policy  aims  at  halting  decline 
in  farm  population,  and  securing  high  degree  of  food  self-sufficiency.  This 
policy  implies  strong  protection  since  costs  of  production  are  high.  Tariffs 
on  agricultural  products  are  moderate.  But  the  government  has  authority, 
which  it  uses,  to  limit  imports  of  such  products,  levy  supplementary  duties, 
compel  importers  to  buy  surplus  domestic  products,  and  even  embargo  imports 
temporarily.  With  exception  of  bread  grains,  the  import  trade  is  left  to 
private  firms  which  are  mostly  organized  in  trade  associations  and  -vdiich 
collaborate  closely  with  goveirment.  Prices  of  bread  grains,  potatoes,  sugar 
beets,  milk  and  other  dairy  pi*oducts  are  fixed  by  government;  those  of  many 
other  agricultural  products  are  directly  or  indirectly  regulated  by  it, 

9o  Economic  situation.  The  development  of  Swiss  economy  since  the  war  has 
been  less  spectacular,  but  more  regular  and  more  balanced,  than  that  of  other 
European  countries.  Standard  of  living  is  among  highest  in  Europe,  Employ- 
ment, output  and  national  income  has  shown  moderate  but  steady  progress  over 
the  years,  Switzerland's  balance  of  payments  remains  favorable,  Swiss  gold 
and  dollar  reserves  at  end  of  19^7  amounted  to  90  percent  of  the  value  of  its 
imports,  and  Swiss  franc  is  one  of  strongest  currencies  in  world. 
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10,  Quantitative  controls  on  U«  S,  agricultural  products «,  Switzerland  has 
no  special  currency  restrictions  on  imports  of  agricultural  or  non-agric\il- 
tural  products  from  the  dollar  area,  but,  as  already  stated,  imports  of  agri- 
cultural products  are  genei'ally  subject  to  stringent  quantitative  import  con- 
trols in  connection  with  domestic  farm  price  support  programs.  These  controls 
may  be  used  as  means  of  promoting  Switzerland's  trade  with  third  countries 
and  so  may  discriminate  against  imports  from  United  States, 


llo  U.  S,  -  Swiss  trade  in  1956  and  1957. 


Million  Dollars 

U,  S,  exports  to  Switzerland 

U.  S.  imports  frcn  Switzerland 

1956 

1957 

1956 

19^7 

Grains  &  preparations 

13.5 

9.ii 

Cheese 

6.5 

6,7 

Cotton  and  linters 

12,1 

liio7 

Drugs, herbs, etc. 

1.7 

2.5 

Fats , oils , oilseeds 

3.S 

k.h 

Cocoa  &  chocolate 

.8 

1.0 

Tobacco 

9.k 

10.6 

Hides  and  skins 

.2 

.3 

Meat  &  meat  products 

2.1 

3.7 

Vegetables 

.2 

.3 

Dairy  products 

1/ 

.5 

Flavoring  extracts 

o3 

.2 

Fruits, nuts, vegetables  11, U 

12.3 

Meat  products 

1/ 

.2 

Food  for  relief  2/ 

nil 

1/ 

Bakery  products 

.1 

.1 

Other 

3o8 

h.2 

Other 

•6 

.2 

Total  agricultural 

56,1 

59.8 

TotAl  agricultiiral 

10.il 

11.5 

Other 

159.0 

175.2 

Other 

166.7 

158,5 

Grand  total 

215.1 

235.0 

Grand  total 

177ol 

170.0 

1/  Less  than  $50,000, 

2/  Exported  by  individuals  and  private  agencies. 
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United  Kingdom 

lo  Farm  populatione  About  5  percent  of  total  popijlation  of  5l>700,OOOo 

2o  Land  usee  Total  area  9Uj200  square  miles,  or  slightly  less  than  the  area 
of  Oregon.  Of  the  total,  arable  land  accounts  for  29  percent;  permanent  grass 
for  22  percent;  rough  grazings  for  28  percent;  forests  for  6  percent;  other 
land  for  1^  percent.  Grain  in  1957  covered  U2  percent  of  arable  land,  tem- 
porai-y  grass  36  percent, 

3,  Tsrpe  of  agriculture.  Mainly  combined  livestock  and  crop  farming.  Em- 
phasis is  on  dairying  in  many  sections,  British  farms  are  fairly  large  in 
comparison  with  those  of  other  Eiu-opean  countries,  well  over  half  are  operated 
by  tenants,  and  the  workers  employed  are  nearly  all  hired  labor.  In  the  more 
productive  areas,  farming  is  highly  mechanized, 

li.  Principal  agricultural  products.  Meat  animals  accounted  for  32  percent 
of  farm  sales  in  1956-57,  milk  and  dairy  products  for  26  percent,  poultry  and 
eggs  for  Hi   percent.  Milk  marketed  for  fluid  consumption  primary  product  of 
dairying.  Principal  grains:  Barley,  wheat,  oats.  Potatoes  important  chief- 
ly for  food,  Siigar  beets  also  an  important  food  crop, 

5,  Food  consumption  levels.  About  3,200  calories  per  person  per  day, slightly 
above  prewar  average.  Milk  consumption  well  above  prewar  and,  since  end  of 
rationing  in  summer  of  195U,  meat  consumption  has  recovered  to  exceed  prewar, 

6,  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  Imports  provide  alm.ost 
t;TO-thirds  of  the  calorie  value  of  food  supplies,  as  compared  with  more  than 
three-fourths  before  war.  All  supplies  of  cotton  and  tobacco  are  imported, 

7,  Trade ,  Imports  consist  mostly  of  food  and  raw  materials,  exports  mostly  of 
manufactures,  Britain  is  world *s  largest  importer  of  agricultural  products. 
In  1957  about  5U  percent  of  agricultural  imports  cans  from  British  Common- 
wealth and  10  percent  from  United  States;  in  same  year  United  Kingdom  ranked 
first  among  foreign  buyers  of  U.S,  farm  products.  Principal  agricultural  im- 
ports: Wheat  and  other  grains,  wool,  dairy  products,  tea,  meat,  oils  and  fats, 
cotton,  rubber,  tobacco, 

8,  Agricultural  policy.  Protective  of  domestic  and  Commonwealth  agriculture, 
latter  by  preferential  treatment  of  imports  from  Commonwealth,  Government 
guarantees  domestic  farm  prices,  generally  through  a  deficiency  payment  system 
that  permits  free  or  partly  free  price  formation  in  liiolesale  markets,  for 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  fat  cattle,  fat  sheep  and 
lambs,  fat  hogs,  milk,  eggs,  and  wool.  It  also  makes  various  production  grants 
and  subsidies,  notably  subsidies  on  fertilizer  and  lime  and  on  beef  calves, 
bonuses  for  TB-free  herds,  and  grants  for  plovdng  up  grassland  that  has  not 
been  cultivated  for  three  or  more  years.  Consumer  subsidy  on  bread  eliminated 
September  1956;  subsidy  on  milk  cut  sharply  in  1956-57.  Retail  prices  fluid 
milk  government-fixed.  Marketing  of  milk,  wool,  eggs,  hops,  potatoes,  and 
hogs  regulated  in  all  or  part  of  country  by  producer  Marketing  Boards  with 
statutory  powers.  Sugar  beets  grown  under  contract  with  British  Sugar 
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Corporation,  Tariffs  and  some  quantitative  iiaport  restrictions  are  main 
form  of  protection  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 

9,  Economic  situation.  Britain's  postwar  economic  history  has  been  one  of 
full  employment  and  marked  increases  xn   production  but  also  rising  prices  and 
periodic  balance  of  paiyments  crises.  Latest  run  on  sterling  following  French 
devaluation  in  August  1957  and  rumors  of  German  revaluation  reduced  official 
gold  and  dollar  reserves  at  end  of  September  to  only  $1,85  billion.  Late  that 
month,  Bank  rate  was  increased  to  7  percent,  highest  in  years,  and  in  October 
Britain  drew  $250  million  of  Export-Import  Bank  credit.  Since  then  balance  of 
pajTnents  h?3  improved.  By  end  of  April  1958,  off iciaJ.  gold  and  dollar  reseri'-es 
up  to  $2,91  billion,  largest  since  Jiine  19^h»     Bank  rate  lowered  twice  in  9 
weeks  to  52  percent  in  May,  Inflationary'"  pressures,  strong  in  1955^  have  been 
moderated  during  past  two  years,  but  wage-price  spiral  still  causing  concern, 

10,  Quantitative  controls  on  11,5,  agricultural  products,  Mary  farm  products, 
if  imported  from  dollar  area,  are  still  subject  to  strict  license  and  exchange 
controls,  among  them  fruit,  meats,  dairy   products,  and  eggs.  But  dollar  grains, 
oilseeds  and  oils,  oilseed  cake  and  meal,  animal  fats  except  butter,dry  beans, 
peas,  and  lentils,  and  some  other  farm  products  may  now  be  imported  under  Open 
General  License,  Dollar  cotton  may  be  imported  under  Open  Individual  License — 
that  is, without  quantitative  restriction  but  subject  to  individual  importer 
licensing  and  recording, 

11,  U,  S.  -  United  Kingdom  trade  in  1956  and  1957. 


Million  Dollars 

U.  S,   exports   to  United  Kingdom 

U,  S,   imports  from  United  King 

'dora 

1956 

19^7 

1956 

1957 

Grains  <?c  preparations 

139  0  8 

liiO.O 

Cocoa  &  chocolate 

7.5 

ll.l 

Cotton  and  linters 

79c3 

li|ii.3 

Wool 

k.2 

2.1. 

Fats , oils , oilseeds 

32,2 

i;3ol; 

Live  animals 

2.0 

2ol 

Tobacco 

111,0 

1280I; 

Beer, wine, tea 

.9 

1.6 

Meat  &  meat  products 

3»3 

k.3 

Bakery  products 

1.3 

1.5 

Dairy  products 

l.li 

.1 

Fruits , nuts , vegetables 

1.5 

l.li 

Fruits, nuts, vegetables  30,7 

18.2 

Fats  and  oils 

1.1 

1.1 

Food  for  relief  1/ 

.2 

ol 

Hides  and  skins 

1.5 

1.2 

Other 

2ii.O 

21o9 

Other 

iloii 

S.o 

Total  agricultural 

ii21.9 

500o7 

Total  agricultural 

2U.1; 

20.1+ 

Other 

i;69.5 

589.0 

Other 

697.1; 

735.8 

Grand  total 

891.1+ 

1,089.7 

Grand  total 

72I08 

756.2 

1/  Exported  by  individuals  and  private  agencies. 
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